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an event, but some writing, highly Palmerstonian in 
its savor. According to this characteristic effusion, 
all Europe is about to be in commotion. A dark 
intrigue is seen in every region, with France at the 
bottom of it all. The French government, we are 
told, has forfeited its position by the Montpensier 
marriage ; must prepare to submit to indignities all 
round; and is making ready, in its truckling for 


| them all round, with a view to the general litigation 
| that would ensue, the restlessness and turmoil ex- 
Tne most striking occurrence of the week is not | 





| 


cited in the county would be much like the feeling 
created in Europe, accerding to these ministerial ac- 
counts, just at the time when Lord Palmerston 
returns to business. You would think there was 

oing to be instant war—in Italy, in Schleswig, in 
Switzerland, in Poland—everywhere.—Spectator, 
21 Nov. 


Tuenre is a cry from Cracow that, Austria is about 


pardon, to perpetrate a series of international | to annex that “‘ free”’ city to its territory ; the “ ex- 


crimes. 
the Due de Bordeaux proposed to marry the Prin- 
cess Theresa of Modena; a few months ago, King 
Louis Philippe was in a condition to express his 
displeasure at the negotiation ; now, the marriage 
is solemnized, he acquiesces in silence, and ‘ the 
Due de Bordeaux takes his place among the nearest 
connections of the imperial house.’’ French influ- 
ence helped Pius the Ninth to the Papal throne ; he 
was supported by the same influence in his career 
of enlightened reform, the policy of Rome is fatal 
to Austrian ascendancy ; and ‘ France, it is now 
asserted and believed, has consented to surrender 
her influence at Rome to Austrian guidance, and to 
remind the Pope that his reforms must await the 
sanction of the court of Vienna.” Prince Metter- 
nich is bent on interposing in Switzerland, ‘‘at the 
next outbreak of anarchy ;’’ and France can no 
longer resist that intervention. ‘To propitiate Prus- 
sia, she abandons the position which she had taken 
up in Schleswig and Holstein ; ‘‘ and to obtain the 
signal honor, of a Russian Ambassador in Paris, 
the court of Neuilly is ready to surrender anything 


that may be required, from Cracow to Constantino- | 


ple.” ‘Thus may France procure assent to her 
attempted ascendency in the Peninsula. ‘It is 
true, that to combat such a combination, we have 
Lord Palmerston at the Foreign Office, and Lord 
Ponsonby at Vienna.”’ Too true, indeed. It is an 
extraordinary coincidence, that no sooner does Lord 
Palmerston retura to office, than this universal con- 
spiring reappears. Perhaps there is something 
really the matter, though not abroad. The suspi- 
cion of being the object for universal conspiracy is 
one trait of madness, and Lord Palmerston exhibits 
that symptom with renewed intensity; as though 
the excitements of office were too much for him. 
But “‘ we” do not rely altogether on ourselves ; 
‘we rely more on the alacrity of the French Oppo- 
sition to denounce these new tendencies of the pol- 
icy of their government.’’ Lord Palmerston, then, 
reckons on hubbub in Paris, as before 1841; more 
interpellations, more fuss-making about shadowy 
constructive suspicions of intrigue, more diplomatic 
turmoil, more despatch writing! If a busy attor- 
ney, who wished to seem yet busier than he was, 
established himself in a county town, and set him- 
self to work at detecting flaws in the title-deeds 
and leases all round, or presuming and imputing 
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The indignities ‘* have begun at Vienna ;”’ | periment ”’ of its independence having failed. The 


Augsburg Gazette announces that the three protect- 
ing powers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, have so | 
determined. But they will not be suffered to settle 
the matter quite so imperiously; for it involves 
two important questions, of expediency and of right. 

Let us not be misled by mere feeling. We can 
well understand that the existence of the so-called 
** independent republic *’ has caused serious incon- 
veniences to the surrounding government; and no 
one would desire to perpetuate needless inconven- 
ience. Nor is it obvious that the maintenance of 
Cracow answers any useful purpose even to the 
Poles. Its independence was a delusion ; that it 
served any real purpose in maintaining the national- 
ity of Poland, is equally a figment. Poland ceased 
to exist because she did not deserve to exist—she 
has not, as a nation, evinced that might which is 
right. The Poland that is mourned by sentimental 
politicians and poets is not the Poland that it would 
alone be possible to establish now, but a semibarba- 
rous, feudal, serf-owning nation, with whom no free 
country of modern Europe would keep company. 
Her patriots have not managed so well that they 
can complain if their recent revolts result in consum- 
mating her extinction. The independence of Cra- 
cow is a nullity; its cessation is the passing of a 
shadow. No doubt, the treatment of the Gallician 
nobles by Austria has not been such as to make 
one view with pleasure the absorption of more 
Poles into Austrian territory; but it matters little 
whether they are called Polish or Austrian; and 
perhaps the people would really be happier for 
anything that conduced to the quietude of their 
country. 

But then comes the question of right. The inde- 
pendence of Cracow was guaranteed by the treaty 
of Vienna; the three “protecting powers,’’ ap- 
pointed officers under that treaty, are not the sole 
parties to the compact. There are others to be 
consulted before it can thus cavalierly be set aside 
—notably, France and England. They must resist 
this cool disregard of public law, and they will. 
They will be as firm as the position and power of 
their two countries demand ; may they also be as dis- 
creet! The occasion might serve to obtain some 

ractical benefit for the Poles ; it may serve to ex- 
hibit France and England again acting together.— 
Spectator, 21 Nov. 
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Tue news respecting the annexation of Cracow 
is confirmed by the Journal des Débats, in a long 
paper, which, coming from that semi-official jour- 
nal, may be regarded as an important manifesto. 
At first, says the writer, the news seemed at least 
doubtful ; but it is now certain that this ** act of 
violence ” is contempkted: the three protectin 
powers have announced that “‘ the Republic of 
Cracow has ceased to exist,’’ and that it should be 
united to the domains of Austria. A notification 
to that effect was presented on Tuesday to Lord 
Normanby, by the Prussian minister in Paris, and 
on Wednesday to M. Guizot, by the Austrian 
chargé d'affaires. The Débats quotes long ex- 
tracts from speeches delivered in the French and 
English Parliaments by M. Guizot and Lord Pal- 
merston, declaring that the clauses of the treaty of 
Vienna respecting the Republic of Cracow must 
not be violated. Both ministers expressed them- 
selves, ‘‘ in England and in France, with equal 
spirit ;’ and the Dédats observes that ‘‘ these quo- 
tations show in what manner France and England 
must confront the act of violence which the three 
powers, who still asume by a grievous paradox the 
title of ‘ Powers Protecting the Republic of Cra- 
cow,’ have permitted themselves to take.’’ The 
suppression of Cracow would not destroy the bal- 
ance of Europe; great consideration would no 
doubt be shown by France and England for any 
inquietude which Cracow may cause to Russia, 
Austria, or Prussia; but the principle and right 
are at stake; and ‘‘ for three powers to tear in 
pieces a treaty which was mast between seven, 
is new and unheard-of in all the parade of diplo- 
macy.’’—Spectator, 21 Nov. 


“Tue affair of Cracow threatens serious conse- 
«quenees to the repose of Europe. The annexation 
‘has been consuinmated. ‘The British government 
repels the invitation of the French government to 
make a joint protest against this infraction of the 
treaty of Vienna. 

The official documents in which the three pro- 
tecting powers, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, pro- 
claim their act and attempt to justify it, are before 
the public ; and the principal passages will be found 
in a subsequent page, as part of the news from 
Poland. They are followed by reports, taken from 

he accredited correspondence of the Morning 
Chronicle, of communications that have passed 
between the French and English governments. It 
is on these data that we speak. 

The pleas by which the three powers justify 
this ‘‘ great public crime,”’ as it is rightly called by 
the Morning Chronicle, may be thus briefly stated. 
The independence of Cracow was established by a 
convention between the three powers pect: A 


that convention was simply repeated in the treaty 
of Vienna, and therefore they hold themselves quite 


competent to revoke this portion of the treaty. The 
treaty stipulated that Cracow should be neutral : 
Cracow was not neutral, but a depository of disorder 
and rebellion, dangerous to the surrounding states ; 
its conduct had even conferred on the three pow- 
ers the rights of war; but at least, they say, Cra- 
cow’s own infraction of the treaty as respects its 
duties destroyed its rights under the treaty.. The 
parody of the Wolf and the Lamb which this plea 
furnishes is but too obvious. Cracow was a depos- 
itory of rebellious conspiracy, because the ‘‘ protect- 
ing’ powers could not protect it against the incur- 
sion of conspirators from their own territories. But 
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the ‘‘ independence’’ was a sham not worth defend- 


ing. - 

"ihe other plea, however, opens the whole ques- 
tion of treaties and their inviolability. A heavier 
blow to the authority of those statutes of public law 
has never been struck. The three powers stood 
towards the other powers that signed the treaty in 
the relation of a select committee whose report was 
adopted and incorporated in the general statute : the 
three powers now make the monstrous assertion, 
that any members of a legislative body may repeal 
such parts of an enactment as they proposed or ac- 
cepted. By the same rule, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Lord John Russel! might, of themselves, 
repeal the Chandos clause of the Reform Act; Lord 
Ashley and Sir James Graham might repeal the 
Mines Act; @anada and Lord Stanley, the Cana- 
dian part of the English Corn-law. Not only is the 
proceeding a violation of right, but the plea, for- 
mally recorded in the imperial edict and in the recent 
convention of the three powers, is a declaration 
that they do not adhere to the European standards 
of right—that they make treaties with mental reser- 
vations fatal to all good faith, and in no respect dif- 
ferent from what in private persons would be called 
swindling. Three out of the five great powers of 
Europe promulgate that canon in public morals—a 
rule that dissolves public law, and restores the inter- 
national relations of Europe to the law of main 
force. 

It is said that Austria hesitated to join in the pro- 
ceeding—as well she might; Austria, whose do- 
minion is upheld by conventions—but that it was 
forced upon her and upon Prussia by Russia. 
Russia has not yet learned to misgive the sufficiency 
of main force or unscrupulous intrigue for her pur- 
—. Austria has her doubts, and with reason. 

he Polish question was extinct; but the three 
powers have revived it, by making it the type of 
many other questions touching the value of treaties 
and the right of absolute sovereignity over alien 
races.—Spectator, 28 Nov. 


INCIDENTALLY arises a question between France 
and England, which not only touches us most 
nearly, but deeply concerns all Europe. In the 
congress of Vienna, France and England were the 
great representatives of free constitutional govern- 
ment. The French cabinet has invited the Eng- 
lish to unite in a joint protest against the violation 
of that treaty, which violation is, technically at 
least, a gross infringement of constitutional free- 
dom, and, all technicality apart, a gross outrage on 
public faith. The British government meets that 
invitation by a refusal. When France broke the 
treaty of Utrecht—such is the plea—the English 
government confined itself to a protest: the three 
powers have now violated the treaty of Vienna, 
and the English government will in like manner 
simply protest. England will do nothing : she is 
not, we are told by ministeria] journals, “* prepared 
to go to war for the independence of Cracow.” 
English interests have been sacrificed to the main- 
tenance of foreign treaties ; but they shall be so no 
longer. 

Very good. This policy is quite intelligible. 
Universally observed, it might prove all the better 
for English interests, which have indeed been sac- 
rificed all round to these foreign meddlings, and 
notably of late years. The confession, however, 
comes from an unexpected quarter : and, judicious 
as the policy might be, we must allow that it is not 













































































































only quite new, but introduced with the very worst 
grace at this particular juncture. gh this 
moment it has never been practised. The very 
assertion of it stultifies the whole of that interfer- 
ence which constituted the Montpensier marriage 
an offence against the British government. If Eng- 
land is to adopt the discreet Jeffersonian policy of 
nonintervention, the whole of that quarrel must 
vanish into air. 

We trust that this anomalous and equivocal pas- 
siveness, totally isolated from the past, is not to be 
as isolated from the future. We hope the —s 
conversion is a thorough reform ; and that we shall 
see its effects not only at Cracow, but in Spain, 
Portugal, Turkey, Western Africa, Brazil, North 
America. We presume that it will be observed in 
Italy. We are told that ‘“* England is not prepared 
to abet France in breaking the treaty of Vienna on 
the Rhine or beyond the Alps, though the northern 
powers have broken it at Cracow.” But if the 
three powers are suffered to laugh at it, will not 
France do sot We hold with Lord Palmerston, 
that if the treaty be broken on the Vistula, it may 
also fail on the Rhine and on the Po; and if Eng- 
land do not interfere in Poland, she cannot inter- 
fere in Flanders or in Lombardy. Nonintervention 
here pledges her to nonintervention there. 

The affectation of making out a parallel case for 
the Spanish infraction of the treaty of Utrecht and 
the Polish infraction of the treaty of Vienna, is a 
bare-faced recurrence to an exploded pretext. 
There is nothing parallel in the cases. However 
impolitic the Montpensier marriage might be, it 
was no violation of the treaty of Utrecht. It 
might possibly have remote consequences incon- 
sistent with the intent of the treaty, but they would 
flow from proceedings against which it had made 
no technical provision. But the annexation of 
Cracow is so gross an infraction of the treaty of 
Vienna, that it forfeits all the rights of the three 
powers. In the case of Spain, there was no valid 
ground even for protesting as against a formal vio- 
lation of treaty : in the case of Cracow, the infrac- 
tion is so complete that to acquiesce is to abandon 
the treaty, ~ the ruling statute in the public law 
of Europe is flung to the winds. 

There is another false pretence. In the Mont- 
pensier affair, the British government did not con- 
fine itself to a simple protest, but made an ulterior 
claim, not even sanctioned by the treaty—that the 
heiress presumptive to the Spanish throne should 
renounce all title to the succession on the part of 
her progeny. 

e to not stop to consider the inconsistency of 
the present course with former declarations in Par- 
liament ; for if there were good reasons now, they 
would not be invalidated by the utterance of bad 
reasons in August last. Let the case be judged on 
its merits. 

There is, no doubt, a fault in the position of 
France. Apart from the question of treaties, she, 
through her government, chose to act in the Mont- 
pensier affair separately, and adversely to England ; 
and her invitation to codperate now, after she has 
served her own ends, wears too much the aspect 
of self-seeking. It affords the English government 
a fine opportunity, in tarn,to retort. There appears 
no disposition to miss that opportunity. The Tead- 
ing organ of the whigs is still courting the French 
Opposition !—eulogizing effusions in the Constitu- 
tionnel attributed to M. Thiers, and the like. It is 
difficult to discern any practical utility in such a 
course. It might have the effect of mortifying 
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French statesmen ; it might contribute to M. Guizot’s 
removal from office; but it would achieve even 
such paltry results at a sacrifice of large interests. 

It is proclaimed, somewhat ostentatiously, that 
England will not go to war: but much, in this case 
especially, may be done without war, much without 
insisting on a shadow. Nor is it less a mistake to 
suppose that the separate protests of France and 
England would have equal weight with a joint 
protest. ‘That some effect was to be produced, is 
shown by the striking depression of the money- 
markets in the domains of al] the Three Powers— 
a depression which we know to be felt throughout 
Germany ; finance is the heel of Achilles in abso- 
lute monarchies, and Austria plainly shrinks. The 
separate protest of England, accompanied by the 
new 2nti-Gallican declaration of noninterference, 
will be met by the three pewers with deferential 
courtesy in mien and absolute disregard in practice, 
as a form and meant to be no more. France will 
take her stand on the Rhine and in Italy; bat, 
speaking alone, ner threatful vaticination will be 
regarded as a matter of course—the normal revolu- 
tionism of France. ‘The jornt protest would be the 
voice of constitutional Europe : England would add 
weight to the warning of France; both together 
would be received, not merely as threateners, but 
also as authoritative teachers capable of informing 
absolutism as to the ways of liberalism. The 
three powers have nullified the compact on which 
rested the satus guo in Europe ; the conflicting in- 
fluences are henceforth free to work out their own 
several ends according to the strength that is in 
them ; the new Guelph party in Italy is freed from 
its Ghibelline bonds ; France from restraint on her 
propagandism. Ambition and personal energy 
among the princes of Furope are set loose, to make 
new partitions of kingdoms, new combinations, if 
they please. e popular strength has everywhere 
grown since the peace, and the peoples will have 
their share in shaping the new arrangements. 
Such are among the ulterior consequences of the 
nullification—consequences to which the absolutism 
of the north is self-blinded. If the pewers of 
the south do not proclaim the treaty of Vienna to 
be annulled, they will permit it to continue on 
sufferance ; and the absolute powers of the north 
mifxht be made to pay for that act of grace in some 
tribute to the good of mankind. It is the joint 
protest which would have such beneficial and con- 
servative influence.—Spectator, 28 Nov: 








Tue ministerial French papers of Thursday re- 
luctantly make the announcement, Which they had 
reserved as long as possible, that the English gov- 
ernment had refused to join in the protest against 
the annexation of Cracow. The announcement 
serves to display a marked contrast in the spirit 
which rules the officials in Paris and in London. 
The Journal des Débats makes it with mildness and 
regretful courtesy. The Morning Chronicle re- 
peats it in terms of embittered hostility, flaunting 
the reiterated and totally unfounded assertion that 

“* The violation of the treaty of Utrecht committed 
by France in the affair of the Montpensier marriage 
was as flagrant and as palpable as the destruction 
of the independence of the republic of Cracow was 
a gross infringement of the treaty of Vienna.”’ 

This false assertion ought to be given up: it is 
discreditable. But observe the contrast of motives 
and demeanor. France is chargeable with indulg- 
ing a motive of self-interest in King Louis Philippe, 
at the risk of consequences dangerous to the peace 
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of Europe, but those consequences uncertain and 
remote. The English ministers indulge their 
spleen, at the risk of consequences imminent and 
disastrous, with a grievous wrong present and crim- 
inal. The special act of wrong in Spain was a 
family matter—a wedding ; the act of wrong in Po- 
land is a ** great public crime,’’ the extinction of a 
state. Though the French ministers were betrayed 
into indulging a self-interest, they still show a grave 
sense of higher duties, and postpone petty irrita- 
tions to the enduring interests of Europe. The 
English ministers sacrifice everything to a profitless 
spleen. ‘There are indications that this course may 
be attended with very serious responsibilities. We 
observe that Russia is assembling a vast army, of 
unknown destination. The Rhenish Observer, an 
official journal of Prussia, publishes a letter written 
at Vienna by a person in the employment of Prince 
Metternich, which states that «Russia has given a 
carte blancho to Austria with regard to Cracow, but 
we may expect shortly to see the incorporation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia with Russia.’’ Lord Pal- 
merston seems, under some perverse fascination, 
bent upon realizing the romance of his old accuser, 
by subserving the machinations of Russian encroach- 
ment. Will he help to furnish Sir John McNeill 
with materials for a new edition of his portentous 
map '—Spectator, 28 Nov. 


THE FRENCH AND CRACOW. 


NevVeR was a mission greater, more noble, nor 
yet more simple, than that seemingly entrusted by 
Providence to France and England in the middle of 
the present century. Could the governments of 
these countries have agreed, fully communed with 
and understood each other, acted fairly, openly, 
wisely, they might have done more good, and pre- 
vented more evil, than ever fell to the lot of states- 
manship to effect in such few years. They might 
have given freedom and fair constitutional govern- 
ment to Spain, Greece, and even Italy. They 
might have secured the independence and future 
progress of the Levant. By constant union, wise, 
joint and pacific action, they might have withdrawn 
Austria from under the yoke of Russia, have cre- 
ated an independent kingdom on the Danube, and 
aided Germany not only to advance its own freedom 
and institutions, but to prevent what remained of 
Poland from undergoing further ruin and dilapida- 
tion. In the new world the two countries also had 
their mission, which was to preserve the Spanish 
race and territory from being crushed and violated 
by the Anglo-American. 

These are some of the great and good things, 
which England and France might have done. In- 
stead of which, indulging in beggarly and personal 
and petty contentions, they have neutralized each 
other's strength, thwarted each other’s purposes, 
have allowed their constitutional children, Greece 
and Spain, to fall a prey to soldiers, inglorious as 
well as despotic. Mexico is trodden down, the 
provinces of the Danube have become Russian, and 
Cracow is blotted from the map of Europe. Amidst 
such losses and disgraces, what have England and 
France gained by their quarrels? Fingland nothing, 
which is an advantage, considering that the gains of 
France amount to the Marquesas and Mayotte, and 
to having the Bourbon family further cretinized by 
intermarriage. 

If, in addition to pointing out the nullity of gains, 
we were to add the manifest losses, the misapplica- 
tion of resources in both countries, arising from this 





most stupid rivalry, we should fill this paper. For 
the present let our consideration be limited to its 
effect on the German powers, and on Central Ev- 
rope. We generally look on the interval between 
1815 and 1830 as a despotic period, presided over 
by the Holy Alliance, and we are apt to consider 
the subsequent period as more influenced by liberal- 
ism. Unfortunately the contrary holds true. From 
1815 to 1830, Austria acted as counterpoise to Rus- 
sia, and in many conjunctures resisted its progress. 
In 1829 it would have gone the length of war. 
From 1830 to the present time Austria has been 
sucked into the Russian whirlpool, losing indepen- 
dent will and purpose, till by ali it has, for all 
great political purposes, become effaced from the 
map of Europe. The dissensions of France and 
England have done this. 

Both countries seem to have totally forgotten that 
Russia cannot march upon Constantinople till it kas 
completely absorbed Austria within its sphere of 
influence. Where we should have combatted Rus- 
sia was at Vienna. It is now too late. By con- 
senting to take Cracow, Austria has irrevocably 
joined hands with the Czar. And we should not be 
at all surprised to find hereafter that the absorption 
of Cracow was but a very small article of a very 
large league and alliance for the partition and re- 
settlement of Turkey. The last morsel of Poland 
is carved ; now comes the turn of the Ottoman em- 
pire. 

We may say, and we fear too many of us think, 
that the fate of Poland does not much regard us; 
and that Cracow, though a fair subject of senti- 
mental interest, is no longer an object of political 
importance. ‘The French think ctherwise. They 
are strongly interested for Poland; and not from 
reasons of mere sentiment, but from the conviction 
that Poland is the true barrier against future inva- 
siony of Russia—against its moral influence and 
physical weight. The restoration of Poland is to 
the French, what the independence of Constantino- 
ple is to us. Let us take care, lest, by refusing all 
sympathy and aid to the French in their great aim, 
we may lead them to refuse all sympathy and aid to 
us in the preservation area yey We will 
not now allude to the subject of the Infanta’s mar- 
riage ; we have repeated our opinion of the treach- 
ery of the French court, and of our right to resent 
it. But there are at present higher interests at 
stake than those of courts and princes. And we 
should weigh well the consequences, ere we take 
the step of rather forgiving Russia and Austria the 
absorption of Cracow than compounding the quar- 
rel with France on the score of the Spanish mar- 
riages. 

The conquest of Cracow and its razure from the 
list of independent states may seem a trifling tri- 
umph to two great emperors. But these magnates, 
at least one of them, is warring against a principle, 
that after all is his greatest and most formidable foe. 
That principle he hopes to have trodden out in the 
freedom of ate And as such the consummation 
is an immense triumph to Russian despotism, and a 
sore discomfiture to those sons of Poland, who live 
but on hope and in the future. 

Nevertheless, after all, there is this consolation, 
that Cracow, retinited to its ancient domains of Ga- 
licia, has fallen into an empire, which is rather on 
aggregate of many nations, than a nation possessed 
of its own proper vitality. Whatever province 
Russia absorbs, she will compel with the hug of a 
bear to become Russian. But Austria seems not to 
know what she is, and of late years has wisely al- 











-inees. The government of Vienna now allows 


lowed the nurture and cultivation of the spirit and 
literature of their native race to each of her prov- 


Hungary to be Hungarian ; Bohemia to cherish her 
Sclavonic origin ; Lombardy is more fairly and more 
gently treated. And if Cracow as capital of Gali- 
cia be allowed the same favors and provincial de- 
velopments lately permitted to Prague, the Czar 
will not altogether find his account in this new ar- 
rangement. 

We are sorry thus to speak of Cracow in the 
hands of Austria as a fait accompli. But we fear it 
is so. These things are to be prevented, not rem- 
edied. And however desirable it would be to have 
a clear understanding with France as to the future, 
the past is to all appearance irremediable. The de- 
struction of Poland cannot be charged upon us. Its 
most fatal partitions were those decreed by Napo- 
leon, who gave Cracow and its territory now to 
Austria, oul then took it back from her, just as if 
Poland was a pawn on his chess-board, which he 
might at any time sacrifice to the more important 
moves of his kings and queens. Poland, as a king- 
dom, never recovered the neglect and contempt, 








with which Napoleon treated her. And we say it 
in sorrow, not in anger, Louis Philippe has but im- 
itated the policy of the great French emperor, when 
he sacrificed the last free banner and city of Poland 
to the marriage of Montpensier and the Infanta. 
Cracow was, in fact, his apanage and her dowry. 
Its fall will go down to history forever connected 
with the espousals of Madrid.—Examaner, 28 Nov. 


Tue violation of the treaty of Vienna by the 
three northern powers of Europe has continued to 
be the subject of indignant comment by the Paris 
papers throughout the week. All parties, of every 
shade of opinion, are alike loud in condemnation of 
the act, and the desire for the reéstablishment of 
the ertente cordiale between France and England has 
been strongly manifested, particularly by the ‘* Con- 
stitationnel,”’ in an article ascribed to M, Thiers. 
‘That paper observes, ‘* The act of violence accom- 
plished by the three powers of the north, which 
places all the nations of Europe in so new and so 
grave a position, astonishes the French cabinet, the 
government having vainly flattered itself that it had 
made more progress in the good graces of the abso- 
lute powers. ‘T'he praises which the French minis- 
ters had received from the northern courts had 
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remain isolated. We trust, however, that laying 
aside their differences and their quarrels, the two 
nations may unite and may accomplish some useful 
object which will have the effect of effacing every 
feeling of resentment. France ought not to for- 
get that each of her conflicts with England gives 
new chances to the counter-révolution, and Eng- 
land ought not to forget that every quarrel with 
France brings Russia a step nearer to Constanti- 
nople.’’—Examincr. 


MANUFACTURING EMIGRATION, 


Tue consequences that were to follow free trade 
are yet in the clouds. The Zolvercin has answered 
our measures of last session by increasing the duty 
on manufactured cotton threefold, and it was only 
by a casting vote that the increase, great as it is, 
was not doubled. Other powers do not show them- 
selves more favorable to the admission of our goods. 
A general rage for manufactures has seized on all 
civilized communities, and we maintain our place at 
the head of the market of the world only by supe- 
rior ingenuity, industry, and capital. ‘Those ad- 
vantages, in the opinion of experienced men. will 
not avail us long; they think that we must shortly 
be prepared to meet with powerful rivals, both in 
the United States and on the continent. 

The present state of the cotton-works in Lanca- 
shire is disheartening. The factories give only 
four days’ work instead of six; and, unless the 
prospect should brighten, the four days will at 
Christmas be most probably reduced to three. 
Such a diminution of wages cannot take place 
without causing considerable distress. Shoft time 
leads to short allowance ; families are pinched for 
food and fuel at the period of the year when they 
have greatest need of both ; and fever often comes 
to augment the suffering caused by want. 

We hear it stated, on excellent authority, that 
the sentiments of some of the most extensive and 
intelligent of the cotton manufacturers in this coun- 
try are undergoing a change, and that they have 
now lost their faith in the power of free trade to 
open for them new markets, or to lessen their cost 
of production. It is represented to us that they 
now consider it hopeless to expect any great revival 
of trade in this country, and that they are begin- 
ning to direct their attention to other lands, where 





completely deranged their understandings. They 
believed that the time was arrived when they might 


repudiate the bad company of the English Liberals ; | 


and they did not doubt but that Russia and Austria 
would respond to their advances. The resolution 
of the three northern courts to act without the as- 
sent of the French government consequently caused 
it mach astonishment.’’ The “ Constitutionnel’’ 
goes on to remark, that the principle of absolutism 
which unites the northern courts must be most pow- 
erful to have overcome their rivalry on other sub- 
jects, and concludes by recommending a reconcilia- 
tion between France and England. ‘* If France and 
England had not been disunited,”’ says that paper, 
** it is certain that a good understanding between them 
would have paralyzed the projects of the absolute 
powers. It is evident that the united will of the 
two most powerful nations in Europe, resting on 
treaties, and seconded by public opinion, would have 
been invincible. At present it is difficult to revert 
to a fact which has been accomplished, and more- 
over, the misunderstanding of the two governments 
appears to continue, and their protests appear to 


nearly every element of manufacture is cheaper, and 
| where they could gain direct access to the original 
market of the raw material, and find at the same 
time a quick demand for the manufactured goods. 
| It is argued that, as cotton is brought in the first 
instance from the United States, to be dispersed 
through the districts of Lancashire, and as a great 
bulk of that same cotton has afterwards to be re- 
turned in a manufactured shape to the United 
States again, there to have a duty imposed on its 
admission, a great saving in expense would be ef- 
fected if the skill and the capital of the Lancashire 
manufacturer could at once be transferred to Amer- 
ica. This arrangement, it is assumed, would make 
the process of manufacture much more economical. 
It would save the passage of the goods both ways ; 
and give the manufacturer great advantages from 
the cheapness of !and, and the facility with whieh 
he would meet with water-power for his purposes, 
There is one forcible objection, and that is, the 
dearness and scarcity of labor. This difficulty has 
been discussed, and, in the opinion of the more 
sanguine, overcome. In any scheme of emigra- 
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6 EQUADOR EXPEDITION—-TOM THUMB ON KISSES. 


tion it is proposed that the manufacturer shall take 
his workpeople with him, whether he numbers 
them by hundreds or thousands ; and it is supposed 
that he would then commence business with every 
advantage he in this country, combined 
with others the New World alone can give him. 
We will not say that any scheme of this kind has 
yet been decided on, or even that it is in serious 
contemplation. But we can affirm that the princi- 
ple of manufacturing emigration is earnestly and 
anxiously discussed by several of the most influen- 
tial and enterprising of the Lancashire mill-owners. 
This fact is sufficient of itself to show how greatly 
their faith has been weakened in the efficacy of free 
trade.—Britannia, 23 Nov. 


Tue Equapor Exrepition.—The attention of 
our merchants and others having relations with 
South America has been drawn to an expedition 
preparing in this country under the command of 
General Flores, and at the cost, it is said, of Queen 
Christina, for the invasion of Equador. The avowed 
purpose of the invasion is the restoration of Flores 
to the presidency of the republic ; the real object 
is said to be the erection of a kingdom for the eldest 
son of Christina by her second husband, Munos. 
The Manchester Commercial Association, following 
the example of the London merchants, have addressed 
Lord Palmerston, representing the injuries likely to 
he inflicted on English property and commerce if 
this expedition be permitted to leave our shores, and 
the following reply has been sent from the Foreign- 
office :— 

** Foreign-office, November 11. 

** Sir—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to 
acknowledge the receipt of the letter which you 
aldressed to his lordship on the 6th of November, 
on behalf of the directors of the Commercial Asso- 
ciation at Manchester, requesting the interference 
of her majesty’s government in order to put a stop 
to an expedition which General Flores and his agents 
are said tobe preparing against the state of the 
Equator, and which the directors consider likely to 
be injurious to the trade of this country with South 
America; and [ am to inform you, in reply, that 
the matter to which this letter relates has already 
been brought under the attention of her majesty’s 
government, and that Lord Palmerston is fully 
aware how important the South American trade is 
to the commercial interests of this country.—I am, 
sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

“E. J. Sranuey. 

“To J. Aspinall Turner, Esq., President 

of the Commercial Association, Man- 
chester.”” 


TOM THUMB ON KISSES. 
An American as I am—a free citizen of the 


smartest nation in creation, ’tisn’t for me to find! 1 


fault with the gals cf free Columbia. Neverthe- 
less, truth is mighty, and with fair play will whip 
her weight in wild-cats. Therefore, 1 cannot say 
much for the kissing of America. Governor Bar- 
num tells me that I ought n’t to give any ’pinion of 
the matter till I get back again, with all my snuff- 
boxes and tooth-picks, and pencil-cases of crowned 
heads about me; when the kisses will be a differ- 
ent matter, as the royalty of Europe will be saluted 
through me. But this 1 must say ; the kissing of 
America, of my own countrywomen, was terrible 
cautious ; nothing more than what you might call 
respect with the chill off. But, then, rnum 


says, I was nobody; and gals don’t kiss no 
bodies like somebodies. For all that, 1’m a little 
riled when I think of it. For I remember, how at 
New York they used to look at me, and mince 
round and round me, and put their hands under my 
chin, as if I warn’t a human cretur, but a goose- 
berry bush, and they were afraid of their fingers. 
And then the boldest on ’em kissed me short and 
not at all satisfactory ; for all the world as if they 
thought they was wag * me a service, and not 
themselves an honor. They'll find me rayther 
different when I get back, I calculate ; so they ‘d 
better practise a little afore | come among ‘em. 
Now in England kissing is mighty hearty. The 
Is arn’t a bit ashamed on it. I shall say no more 
re about the maids-of-honor as kissed me a mil- 
lion times in the palace, but speak of the “"Gyptian 
Hall, where I was kissed four thousand times a 
day, which is only allowing eight kisses a piece for 
every female: some on ’em took more—some less, 
but I’m striking the averages. I had wnen I first 
showed there, tarnation pretty dimples; and in a 
month, my cheeks was as smooth as an apple. 
The dimples was kissed out ; run away with by the 
lips of the ladies. I often said to Barnum, ‘* Gov- 
ernor, this is by no means the Cheshire. I feel my 
face is wasting away with so much kissing; melt- 
ing slick like a sugar-plum in a baby’s mouth. 
Tell you what it is; if tm to lose my cheeks, | 
ought to make something by ’em. Therefore, its 
my opinion you should alter the price, in this way. 
‘Them as only looks, a shilling; them as kisses, 
eighteenpence.’’’ Once or twice—for to be kissed 
eight different ways by five hundred females is 
nation hard work—once or twice, I thought I” 
have a notice writ, and hung about my neck; sich 
a one as I seed at a flower show, with these words 
—‘*Admire, but touch not.’’ I confess it: now 
and then I used to be riled; used to say te myself, 
‘“* Have you nobody at home to kiss; that you will 
one on your bonnets and pattens to come and kiss a 
ittle gentleman in public?” But as I said afore ; 
take the people altogether, English kissing is 


mee me 8 meng 

n Scotland I was only kissed outright at private 
Cages Of that, as a man of honor, Tony nothing. 
n public, the ladies used to blow kisses at me 
through their fingers. 

Was kissed tarnation in France. Rayther disa- 
greeable in one particular, as the ladies so very 
often left the paint upon my nose. 

Talking of France, it’s a wonder I’m a single 
man. For when the king of the French heard 
from Barnum that I had got the fortin I have, I’m 
darned if he did n’t say he must have me for one of 
the prinvesses. Now, being a true republican, that 
didn’t suit my bock at all. ‘* No, no,” says I to 
Barnum ; ‘‘ don’t mind the princesses kissing me 
now and then, when I’m in a good temper, but 
*d as soon run upon a snag as upon the marriage 
service. Seen too much of life, and been kissed a 
little too much round the world for that.” So I 
escaped—cut stick from the Tuileries—going off 
in Barnum’s hat-box. 

Well, I did think that I should give a whole ac- 
count of all the kissing I ’ve gone through, but on 
second thoughts it can’t be done here, no how. 
The subject is so full—as Barnum says—that | 
can’t do it justice in a little book, so I intend to 
make it a big history, by itself, with picturs of the 
ladies, with their lips made up jest as they attacked 





me ; made up now peaking like rose-buds, and now 
as if I was a cake at a pastry-cook’s, made for 
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nothing but to be eaten. It’s wonderful to a man 
with my experience of lips to know what mouths 
can be made on’em. Nobody would believe it, 
but they will when they see my book. And so to 
get back to Queen Victoria’s palace. 

When the maids-of-honor had done kissing me, 
and stood—like flustered birds of Paradise—a 
taking breath, the lord-in-waiting comes in agin, 
and says, ‘‘ General, her majesty the Queen will 
be very happy to see you.’ All the maids-of- 
honor fell back, and I following the lord, and— 
Barnum following me—walks into the presence of 
the queen of the ‘British Isles. I’d made my mind 
up to show my independence, to go in whistling 
“Yankee Doodle,’ or “* Star of Columbia,’ but 
somehow | found my voice had departed—gone 
slick, and not even left its ghost behind—and Bar- 
num, too, | should n’t ha’ known him; he shook 
all over, and his face looked as if it had been 
dabbed with a powder-puff. I thought to myself, 
the British lion must be somewhere, under some 
sofa p’raps, ip the ‘partment, and the governor sees 
him, and shakes, and is pale aecordin’. 

I walks up to the queen, who wasa sittin’ by the 
tea-things. ‘‘ I’m very happy, general,’’ said her 
majesty, ‘‘ to see you here. Genius, though ever so 
small—if it is genius, general—is welcome to this 
fire-place.”’ 

Upon this, | bowed, as any gentleman would do 
to any lady. 

** General,’ said gracious majesty, ‘‘ allow me 
to introduce my husband.’’ Whereupon Prince 
Albert said in the most «affable manner— 

**T hope to improve the acquaintance of the 
general, when we go a gunning together,’ and 
then royal highness went on with his tea. 

“Do you take sugar, general?’’ said gracious 
majesty with tongs in her hand. 

**T do, madam,” said |; for | found my voice a 
coming back agin. 

** Which do you prefer '’’—said gracious majes- 
ty, with a smile that seemed to turn me into a 
lump of honey—** which sugar do you prefer, white 
or brown ?”’ 

** Bither,”’ said I, ‘ but if it isn’t slave-grown, 
I’m a true republican, and won’t touch a tarnaiion 
mnorsel.’’— Punch. 





THE PRIZE PIG AND THE PRIZE PEASANT. 


I never pass a fat pig by, 
But off I take my hat, 
And “ I’m your servant, Sir,’’ says I :— 
What makes me act like that? 
Why, because I’ve been taught to behave as I 
ought, 
And know my own degree ; 
And I never neglect to pay proper respect, 
When ’t is due from me. 


For forty years, as man and boy, 
I've driven my master’s plough ; 

Was never out of his employ, 
And still am in it now : 

ay Pome and wife I have kept all my life 

rom off the parish clear : 

But merit like mine, to the worth of a swine, 

People think small beer. 


True I’ve not toil'd so long for nought ; 
I ‘ve met with some reward : 


THE PRIZE PIG AND THE PRIZE PEASANT. . 7 


And so, perhaps, you "Il say I ought, 

Or else it would be hard. 

A prize I receiv’d :—the good gentlefolks griev’d 

They could n’t give more to me ; 

Two pounds was the touch—and a cow got as 
much ; 

But a fat hog, three. 


So to a pig I make a bow, 
As manners do require, 
And touch my hat to boar and sow, 
With parson and with ‘squire. 
Though a Christian am I, yet a pig in a sty, 
My betters is, I see ; 
For the pig makes fine pork, and I’m nearly past 
work ; 
And they can’t eat me !— Punch. 





We mentioned last week the appearance, in 
Rome, of a weekly English journal under the title 
of the Roman Advertiser :—and may add now, that 
no less than five new daily and weekly papers or 
periodicals have, in addition to the English one, 
been announced, to meet the growing demands of 
the Italian public.— Atheneum. 


Tue electric telegraph is gradually spreading its 
network of nerves throughout the land ; creating a 
system so highly sensitive that literally a throb at 
its metropolitan heart will be felt almost simulta- 
neously in every distant part. There are none 
of the discoveries by which the conditions of inter- 
communication have been so marvellously changed 
within the last few years that seem so strange, and 
all but incredible, in their expression as this. Al] 
England is, as it were, brought to one moment of 
time by the intended arrangements. All its dials 
are made to report the same hour of action at the 
same second.—lIn the first place, all the railway 
lines of telegraph that run to London are to deliver 
their messages at a common metropolitan station in 
the neighborhood of the Royal Exchange, adjacent 
to Lloyd’s rooms ;—and workmen are busily en- 
gaged in laying down the wires. Then, govern- 
ment have taken into consideration the means of 
effecting an immediate communication with the 
royal palaces, government dockyards, garrisons, 
and fortresses throughout the kingdom :—and the 
various country lines are extending in all directions 
their means of communicating with one another. 
The whole is under the direction of the Electric 
Telegraph Company, and independent of the va- 
rious railway companies.—We may mention, in 
connexion with this subject, that government is 
about to erect a great central barrack for England, 
on fourteen acres of ground which it has purchased 
for the purpdse, on the east side of Birmingham. 
At this point, also—which may be called the geo- 
graphical heart of England—the electric telegraph 
is to be brought to a common centre frum all parts 
of the United Kingdom :—so that, on instantaneous 
intimation from any quarter, however remote, 
troops may be poured along the railway lines to 
any part where their presence is needed in the 
space of a few hours. A system of arrangements . 
like this—which we read of so calmly to-day as 
mere corollaries of miracles already grown familiar 
would have been received by our fathers, if offered 
for predictions, as the wildest dreams—exceeding 
even the license of fable, and making romance un- 





poetica] for want of verisimilitude.— Atheneum 

































8 MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE FROM THE ATHENZUM. 


We hear, with pleasure, that the Council of the 
Royal Society have awarded the Copley Medal to 
M. Leverrier for his investigations relating to the 
disturbances of Uranus. This prompt action of a 
body not famous for the rapidity of its movements 
in the distribution of honors, will do much to remove 
from the minds of French philosophers the suspicion 
of English scientific jealousy or unfairness—and to 
silence the French newspaper writers who so scan- 
dalously assumed them. Itis worth mentioning, by 
the way, that, in 1781, the Copley Medal was given 
to Sir William Herschel for his discovery of Geor- 
gium Sidus—subsequently called Uranus; which, 
according to his paper on the subject in the ‘‘ Phil- 
osophical Transactions”’ for the above year, he found 
between ten and eleven o’clock on the night of Tues- 
day, the 13th of March—and which at first he sus- 
pected to be a comet. 


Tue results of the experiments instituted by the 
government authorities on the gun-cotton of Dr. 
Schénbein have, we understand, induced the Board 
of Ordnance to decline its adoption for the use of 
the British military services. The following are 
the principal of the objections which have led to this 
decision—as we find them stated by a contem- 
porary :—‘‘ It explodes at a far lower temperature 
than gunpowder—even the least explosive gun-cot- 
ton requiring a heat very considerably below red- 
ness for its explosion, whilst some of the varieties 
can be fired by the heat of boiling water. This is 
a serious objection in all cases where any number 
of charges have to be fired in succession; as the 
heat caused by the explosions very soon raises the 
temperature of the gun above that point at which 
it is hot enough to cause the charge to explode 
spontaneously—thus rendering its use exceedingly 
inconvenient and dangerous. The great facility 
with which gun-cotton explodes, even when not 
perfectly dried, would, of course, render its manu- 
facture more hazardous than that of powder; and 
for the same reason, its preservation in bulk, when 
of necessity it must be kept in a state of compres- 
sion, would be attended with a considerable degree 
of risk; since it is very probable that any mass of 
gun-cotton or other similar combustible compound, 
particularly when compressed, would have a ten- 
dency to undergo spontaneous combustion—and 
there can be no doubt that a magazine of gun-cot- 
ton would be far more dangerous than a powder 
magazine. A very considerable quantity of steam 
is produced by the explosion of gun-cotton, so 
much, in fact, that the inside of the gun becomes 
quite wet. The inconvenience of this is obvious. A 
last objection, and one which it isto be feared may in- 
terfere with some of the most valuable applications 
of this very interesting substance, is the production 
of acid vapors when it is fired. It is generally 
stated that gun-cotton leaves no residue, and pro- 
duces no noxious fumes when fired. As regards 
the first statement, it is practically true ; for when 
tried against gunpowder it does leave no residue. 
The minute quantity of solid matter left after its 
explosion is as nothing compared with the saline 
residue of gunpowder. It is also true that gun-cot- 
ton, being free from sulphur, no sulphurous acid 
gas is formed when it is fired; and hence, none of 
those suffocating fumes are perceived which result 
from the explosion of powder—in which various 
alkaline salts are mechanically suspended in an at- 
mosphere loaded with sulphurous acid gas. No 
inconvenience, therefore, is felt when gun-cotton is 
fired ina mine. At the same time, a small quan- 


tity of nitric and nitrous acids is always produced, 


sufficient to, interfere with its use in those cases 
where the presence of acid vapor would do injury.” 
—It is probable that this very remarkable discovery 
will, after all, prove valuable principal'y for mining 
purposes.— Atheneum, 

Paris Acapemy or Sciences.—Nov. 9.—M. A. 
Brongniart read a report on a paper, by M. Che- 
vaudier, relative to the quantity of water contained 
in firewood at different periods after its having been 
cut down.—Three papers were received, from M. 
Regnault, on the compressibility and dilatation of 
liquids, and on the improvements to be effected in 
the manufacture of instruments for measuring tem- 
perature.—A note was received from M. Bréguet, 
jun., relative to a communication from M. Dujar- 
din, of Lille, in which that gentleman suggested 
the adoption in the battery for electrical telegraphs 
of a bar of magnetized steel in place of the soft irov 
which is attracted by the magnet, as a means 0° 
making the signals with greater certainty and de- 
spatch. M. Bréguet states that he and M. Gonnelle 
made the experiment suggested by M. Dujardin, 
more than twelve months ago, but it was found not 
to produce all the desired results.—A report was 
received of some experiments made with explosive 
cotton, prepared with azotic and sulphuric acid ; and 
it results, from the table drawn up of the experi- 
ments, that five grammes are equal in effect to thir- 
teen or fourteen grammes of the gunpowder gen- 
erally used in the army.—M. Pelouze made some 
observations on the preparation of explosive paper ; 
and mentioned a discovery by which it is easy to 
ascertain whether the paper has been well pre- 
pared. If the paper dissolves in ether it is perfect 
— if not, it has been badly prepared.— Atheneum, 

Tne advocates of temperance at Cork have been 
erecting a tower, 100 feet high, in their city, to 
commemorate the reception by the citizens of 
Father Mathew ; and inaugurating it by a sorrée, at 
which we see jt stated that “* Father Mathew’s 
health was drunk’’—we hope in tea, or soda-wa- 
ter. The following description is given of the in- 
terior of the tower :—‘* Nothing in their style could 
exceed the artistical decorations of the principal 
room. It is, of course, circular, being about six- 
teen feet in diameter. The windows are in the 
Gothic order—the upper portions being composed 
of beautiful stained glass, shaped in various de- 
signs. ‘The window-frames and outer edgings are 
of fluted oak—and the latter are surmounted with 
carved heads. Over these rises, splendidly-execu- 
ted stucco work—which is continued along the en- 
tire ceiling, and gives the apartment a grand and 
classic appearance. In a niche between two of the 
windows, stands, on a handsome rosewood pedestal, 
and covered with a glass shade, an exquisite marble 
bust of the Very Rev. T. Mathew, by Hogan ; and 
above this, is a bust of our venerated bishop, the 
Right Rev. Doctor Murphy. This apartment is 
also adorned by a massive chimney-piece ; on the 
front of which is a small basso-rilievo figure of Fa- 
ther Mathew, holding Britannia and Enn by either 
hand, surrounded by the embiems of both countries : 
and from the centre of the ceiling hangs a very 
beautiful chandelier.’’— Atheneum. 


In France the royal ordinance has appeared which 
creates two new chairs at the Faculty of Sciences 
in the capital : one, of the higher Geometry—which 
the minister has filled by the appointment of M. 
Chasles ; and the other of Mathematical Astronomy 
or Celestial Mechanism—which, as our readers 
know, has been created with the express intention 





of making M. Leverrier its first occupant. 
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_of agitators. 


From the Christian Remembrancer. 

1. The Influence of Christianity in promoting the 
Abolition of in . A Disserta- 
tion which obtained the Hulsean Prize for the 
Year 1845. By Cuvrcutiiy Basinerton, B.A. 
Scholar of St. John’s College. Cambridge : 
Deightons. 

2. Remarks on the Slavery and the Slave Trade of 
the Brazils. By T. Newson, R.N., late Sen- 
ior Assistant Surgeon of H. M. S. Crescent, 
at Rio de Janeiro. London: Hatchards. 

3. Excursion through the Slave States of South 
America. By G. W. Featuersronnaven. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 


We are not purposing, at this day, to enter into 
an argument to prove the iniquity of the African 
Slave Trade, or to recite any of its horrible details 
for the purpose of rousing our readers’ feelings 
against it. It is a question on which we believe 
there is but one feeling throughout not only this 
country, but the whole of civilized Europe. In 
reprobating its detestable cruelties, exaggeration is 
impossible ; and language which on almost any 
other subject would be felt to be heated and extrav- 
agant, on this fails of giving just expression to the 
indignation which human nature—for Christianity 
may be put aside for the moment—feels, at seeing 
itself so outraged ; at seeing one human being inflict, 
and another suffer, such atrocities. It is impossible 
to acquit Mr. Wilberfarce’s speeches on the subject, 
cither at public meetings or in the House of Com- 
mons, of some degree of violence ; but it is violence 
which here, if anywhere, is rightly placed ; and to 
a reader it is no more than the cordial required by 
his spirit, as it were, fainting at the spectacle of so 
much misery and crime. 

Thirty years ago, indeed, an Englishman’s mind 
had almost become callous from the continual repe- 
tition, in print, of such exhibitions ; it was so impos- 
sible to take up a book, pamphlet, review, maga- 
zine, or newspaper, which did not open at some hor- 
rible tale of African suffering, that the natural 
impression was lost. The question of the slave 
trade had shared the fate of every question which is 
made the subject of public dispute, and is attempted 
to be carried by public agitation. It is peculiarly 
unfortunate and distressing to the feelings of the 
good, where such a question happens—like that of 
[rish distress, or the workhouse system—to involve 
the sufferings of thousands. In the course of that 
long public struggle which was crowned by the 
Emancipation Act of 1833, it will not be denied 
that the conduct of the Abolitionists was far from 
perfect, often far from wise: they had all the faults 
Injurious language, libellous personal 
attacks, inflammatory speeches, and all the unworthy 
machinery of religious quackery, contributed to carry 
a series of measures of relief and emancipation, 
which were so clearly right, that they ought to have 
stood in no need of such auxiliaries. Yet, unhap- 
pily, such were the hasty, crude, and intemperate 
projects of the Abolitionists, that thentselves justift 
some of the opposition which their noisy and ill- 
informed zeal excited. The Sunday-school and 
old-maid portion of the agitation was justly open to 
ridicule ; and we cannot suppress a smile when we 
find the venerable leader himself, in introducing the 
since better known T. B. Macaulay on the scene 
of an anti-slavery meeting, finding ‘‘a clear proof 
of the interposition of Heaven in favor of the cause, 
in providing such an advocate for its support.” B 
a subtle and circuitous process of imagination, ridi- 
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cule fastens itself upon almost all human characters 
and actions, which are for any <4 of time the 
object of contemplation. Blanco White tells us 
that the idea of a nun and of a nunnery carried with 
it something of the ridiculous in his time, and in the 
circle in which he lived, in Spain; and so the suf- 
ferings of the negre became the subject of many a 
joke in the John Bull, and papers of a similar char- 
acter. But all the accidental features of the strug- 
gle have died from memory ; all that was ridiculous, 
mismanaged, and imprudent in the means employed. 
may safely and justly be now forgotten, now that 
their just end is obtained ; and gratitude and admi- 


Yation may well be the only feelings entertained 


towards those brave and worthy men who devoted 
their whole lives, time, fortunes, and character, to 
the attainment of this end. 

We would rather not, we repeat, open out the 
private history of Abolition. But there are occa- 
sions when we are almost compelled to do so, when 
we are challenged to the inquiry, much against our 
will, by the continued repetition of a strain of self- 
congratulation on the virtue, benevolence, and phil- 
anthropy of the British public, shown in their aboli- 
tion of slavery. When this is no more than the 
rant of Exeter Hall, it would not deserve serious 
notice ; but it is a text too often adopted without 
reflection by men who are ordinarily in the habit of 
thinking of, what they are saying, and of attaching 
some meaning to the words they use. Let any 
man who is capable of forming an impartial judg- 
ment, go over the history of the connexion of this 
country with the slave trade, from the time that Las 
Casas first proposed to substitute the Negro race 
for the sake of saving that of the native Indian, 
down to the Ist August, 1834, itself, and so far 
from feeling anything to be proud of—anything on 
which to hold ourselves out, as is so often*done, as 
a pattern to the other nations, the only sentiment of 
real patriotism must be one of shame and sorrow on 
such a retrospect of the past. It is, indeed, easy 
to talk, and to make a favorite topic of such phari- 
saical declamation, of the noble sacrifices, the mag- 
nificent compensation of twenty millions made by 
the country for the attainment of its object, and the 
energetic efforts she still continues to use to check 
the evil in other nations less humane than herself. 
But what are the facts of the case? Such was our 
original and Jong-continued share in this traffic, that 
all we have hitherto done, and continued to do, ta 
effect its discontinuance, would be little to remove 
the indelible stain of the past. 

The African slave trade dates almost as far back 
as the first settlement of the West Indies. Bar- 
tholomew Las Casas, a Dominican, and afterwards 
Bishop of Chiapa, in Mexico, had spent the greater 
part of his life in St. Domingo, as a missionary 
among the Indians. Struck with horror and pity at 
the unavailing sufferings which were inflicted by 
the whites on this helpless race, he formed the idea 
of transporting from the Portuguese settlements 
large numbers of Africans, whose hardy nature and 
powers of endurance rendered them capable of toil 
which the feeble and listless Indian races could not 
support. It is probable that he did not contemplate 
any forcible or piratical seizure of the persons of 
the Africans, but imagined that their transportation 
(a few had been carried over by the Portuguese as 
early as 1503) was with their own consent; and 
also that he was in expectation of a code of laws 
being promulgated in favor both of Africans and 


y | natives in the Spanish settlements, and he flattered 


himself that being about to return and live in the 
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country of their slavery, he could look to the exe- 
eution of it. The proposition, however unfortunate, 
thus originated in motives of humanity; it was an 
attempt to remedy a present and pressing evil by 
the introduction of another, which seemed at the 
time to involve less misery and suffering. Cardinal 
Ximenes, however, the Regent of Spain at the time, 
to whom the proposition was made, with a foresight 
and justice that might be expected from that great 
man, absolutely rejected it. But the experiment 
once begun to be made, was found to succeed so 
well for the purposes of the settlers, that a regular 
piratical trade was soon established. And now be- 
gan the share of England in the business. Before 
we had a colony of our own, and long without any 
views for our own settlements after we had made 
them, we undertook the carrying trade in slaves for 
the Spanish colonies. ‘The first importation of 
slaves by English ships was in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, in 1562, by a Captain Hawkins, who was 
afterwards knighted by her. The trade was encour- 
aged by statute and proclamation through the suc- 
cessive reigns of Charles I., H., and James II. 
The acquisition of Jamaica under Cromwell, who 
introduced the practice of selling his political cap- 
tives, English and Scotch, but chiefly Irish Royal- 
ists, as slaves to the plantations, gave it a fresh 
stimulus. But it was William III. who outdid 
them all. With Lord Somers for his minister, he 
declared the slave trade to be ‘* highly beneficial to 
the nation ;’’ and that this was not meant merely 
as beneficial to the nation through the medium of 
the colonial prosperity, is demonstrated by the Assi- 
ento treaty in 1713, with which the colonies had 
nothing to do, and in which Great Britain binds 
herself to supply 144,000 slaves, at the rate of 
4,800 per annum, to the Spanish colonies. From 
that time till within a few years of the present time, 
cour history is full of the various measures and 
grants which passed for the encouragement and pro- 
tection of the trade. In 1760, South Carolina (then 
a British colony) passed an act to prohibit further 
importation. Great Britain rejected this act with 
indignatien, and declared that the slave trade was 
beneficial and necessary to the mother country. 
The colonial assembly of Jamaica made more than 
one attempt, towards the close of the last century, 
to prohibit it, but the British government resisted 
the restriction. Bristol and Livervool, the founda- 
tion of the prosperity of both of which towns may 
be said to have been laid in the slave trade, peti- 
tioned in favor of it. The matter was referred to 
the Board of Trade, and the Earl of Dartmouth, 
then president of the beard, (in 1774,) answered by 
the following declaratien,—‘‘ We cannot allow the 
colonies to check or discourage, in any degree, a 
traffic so beneficial to the nation.”” Still less can 
we lay claim to a national eharacter for humanity, 
from a consideration of the progress of the Abolition 
struggle. The energy and motion of the'struggle 
came from a few high-minded and generous men, 
who, after a long and indefatigable warfare, suc- 
ceeding in conquering public sentiment, and through 
it the government. The history of the Abolition 


cause is the history of an ably conducted agitation, 


and those who wish to learn the seeret machijn- 
ery by which any point whatever, which is suffi- 
ciently.in harmony with the spirit of the age, may 
be carried in constitutional states, could not study a 
better or more perfect instance. But, would it be 
a just inference from this suecess that a nation ‘had 
made an advance thereby in the virtues of charity 
and humanity? and that the public which demanded 
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and obtained, in 1834, the emancipation of the Negro, 
is a more humane and enlightened public than that 
which, in 1774, petitioned in favor of slavery? 
When the inhabitants of Liverpool si this 
petition, they had before their eyes, not the suffer- 
ings of the Negro between the tropics, but the opu- 
lence, splendor, and grandeur, produced on the 
banks of the Mersey; just as when we dwell 
with admiration on the splendid career of Napo- 
leon, we do not admit into our minds the thought 
that this career cost the lives of three millions of 
men. 
But the magnificence of the sum which the 

country was willing to pay for the attainment of its 
hilanthropic design seems a sufficient proof in 
itself of its sincerity and real heartiness in the prin- 
ciple of liberty, and has dazzled the eyes of foreign 
nations, not more by its evidence of our wealth, 
than of our magnanimity. ‘‘ Great Britain,”’ says 
Dr. Channing, “‘ loaded with an unprecedented 
debt, and with a grinding taxation, contracted a 
new debt of a hundred million dollars, to give free- 
dom, not to Englishmen, but to the degraded A fri- 
can! I know not that history records an act so 
disinterested, so sublime. In the progress of ages 
England’s naval triumphs will shrink 1. more 
and more narrow space in the records of ou = *- 
This moral triumph will fill a broader, brighi. 
page.’’ Without any intention of extenuating the 
real merit of our sacrifice, we may, and with no 
affectation of modesty, decline this highly scented 
incense of flattery offered to Great Britain from a 
quarterso unusual. The present in itself is of dazzling 
splendor; but as regards the giver, it costs little 
when it can be paid by a bill drawn on posterity ; 
and as regards the receivers, besides that it did not, 
in point of fact, compensate the planters for the 
losses of one season, it should be remembered that 
it was but a return of a trifling portion of that 
wealth which for years we had been drawing into 
our exchequer at the expense of these very plant- 
ers themselves. Itis a delicate task, in dissecting 
the acts of individuals, to be just in ascribing mo- 
tives ; itis still more difficult, in considering national 
acts, to decide how much is owing to the prevalence 
of a really humane and generous sentiment in the 
people, and how much to fashion, to imitation, to 
the catching nature of a popular cry, when once 
the small party in whom the sentiment is genuine, 
have succeeded in raising it. And in the instance 
under discussion, it must be remembered that if Ab- 
olition was a British act, the opposition to Abolition. 
with all the hardness, cruelty, and base self-interest 
displayed through the protracted struggle, were 
equally of British growth, and met with counte- 
nance, encouragement, and eloquent support from 
men then and since high in public estimation, and 
not thought the worse of for the part they took on 
that question. Let all due allowances then be 
made, and the Abolition may be still justly set down 
among the great and good deeds of Protestant Eng- 
land ; but always remembering that it is at best 
but a poor atonement for the past; that it was, 
after all, but a tardyand reluctant assent to an act of 
bare justice, a putting an end to an evil of which 
we had ourselves been among the creators and 
most active maintainers, let us have the good taste 
not to be perpetually quoting it as an instance of 
generosity, or habitually assuming that on the con- 
tinent of Europe, or in America, the understandin 
and feelings of society are comparatively insensible 
to the principles of justice and freedom. 





But while we are thus sounding the note of tri- 
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umph for what we have achieved, and while the 
vietors are contending for the spolia opima of the 
fallen enemy, and the country js called in to arbi- 
trate between the contending claims of Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, let us stop for a moment to ask 
ourselves what it is that we have accomplished, 
where are the fruits, the evidence and token of our 
victory! We have been reposing ourselves in the 
confident satisfaction of having finally overcome our 
great enemy; the emancipation act, carried by 
such great and unremitting exertions, seemed to be 
acquittance in full of all our obligatiogs ; and though 
every infringement upon the measure has been 
jealously watched, and its gradual march quickened 
by our impatience ; yet as far as general public 
attention is concerned, that may be said to have 
been entirely diverted from this to other topics, 
chiefly those of more domestic interest. For 
ten or fifteen years the words ‘* Negro”’ and ‘* Abo- 
lition’’ have hardly been heard within the walls of 
Parliament, or attracted notice out of it; pictures 
of the fettered African kneeling to Britannia have 
had time to disappear from the cottages; and all 
this, not because the business was forgotten, or laid 
aside through weariness, but because it had been 
satisfactorily settled, as was supposed, and the pub- 
lic mind was at ease on the subject. Great, then, 
was our surprise when we found, on a sudden, the 
question of slavery once more on the carpet, being 
discussed in Parliament and the newspapers, as 
though it was quite fresh, and had never been set- 
tled at all, and even beginning again to be the ordi- 
nary appendage to the tea-equipage in such domes- 
tic circles as pride themselves upon tolerably au 
courant of the affairs of the day. It was amusing, 
indeed, to trace in the progress of the sugar ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, how, as they found 
themselves slowly but inevitably approaching the 
fatal shoal of the slavery question, the several 
speakers tacked and manceuvred in ineffectual efforts 
to keep clear of it. They had rather not on the 
present occasion touch on the moral points involved 
in the subject; this question was to be settled on 
economical grounds alone ; they were met to debate 
measures of finance alone, and therefore ought not 
to mix up the totally different subject of the social 
condition of the Negro. 

However, notwithstanding all these polite eva- 
sions, the question was inexorable as fate ; it would 
take no excuses, and it is quite evident that the 
slave-trade is the cardinal point of the whole sugar 
duties debate. Colonial protection and the main- 
tenance of the revenue might be the topics that 
occupied the largest space in the speeches of honor- 
able members, but what they felt most was simply 
the interference with the established anti-slavery 
system. Here was the real point of difficulty, 
though so carefully kept in background ; and it Is, 
perhaps, to this policy (a not uncommon one) of 
getting over it by never mentioning it, by affecting 
to forgef its existence, that we are to ascribe the 
fact that we have seen no even tolerable attempt to 
vindicate the sugar measure of the new ministry on 
this its weakest side. It was proved over and over 
again with respect to the colonies, first, that they 
did not want protection ; secondly, that they wanted 
it, but had no right to it; and lastly, that they had 
a right to it, but that this bill would give them all 
that they wanted or could claim: and with respect 
to the revenue, it was shown that no other adjust- 
ment of the duties could be hit upon which would 
80 well reconcile the claims of the consumer, and 
of the exchequer; which would give ‘ cheap 
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sugar,”’ while it incurred no diminution of the cus- 
toms. But with respect to the question, does not 
your measure tend to give a direct stimulus to the 
slave-trade, and to compromise that now established 
policy of the country which has been directed to its 
suppression'—te this question we listened anx- 
iously for some satisfactory answer, but none ever 
came. Hints were thrown out, and _palliatives 
suggested, but no fair, direct, explicit meeting of 
the difficulty by any of the advocates of the meas- 
ure has yet met oureye. We do not mean to say 
that it cannot be met, that the government measure 
is on this ground unjustifiable ; we think, if it had 
been intended to meet it, if the whole question had 
had a fair field and ample examination, if it had 
been the beginning instead of the end of a session ; if 
this had been the chief measure of the year, instead 
of an appendix to the one great measure which had 
exhausted all men’s attention and energies; if a 
full and free discussion had been brought to bear on 
the slavery part of the question—that much would 
have been elicited, and that some further additions 
might haye been made to the provisions of the bill, 
which would have mitigated the hardihood with 
which it at present seems to have committed the 
country to that iniquitous trade, which it has been 
our boast that we had wholly repudiated all par- 
ticipation in. But though a measure involving the 
forfeiture of this principle has been got through 
Parliament by the scheme of ignoring the main 
objection—a scheme favored by the haunting recol- 
lections which many members must retain of the 
Abolition debates of old, and their shrinking fear 
of reviving them ; yet it is quite obvious that mat- 
ters cannot rest as they are. The bill, if it stands, 
cannot stand alone ; when public attention has had 
sufficient leisure to consider the subject, and the 
Times has had time to change its mind twice on it, 
and finally to decide on writing the slave-trade 
down, there will be a clamor, and the measure must 
either be recalled, or, which is far more likely, it 
must be carried out, and the wedge once introduced, 
our whole anti-slavery policy in our dealings with 
foreign states must be given up. 

But before we speculate on the future, let us 
briefly review the past, and consider wherein lay 
that force of circumstances which has been sup- 
posed to necessitate the introduction of slave-grown 
sugar. We shall dwell lightly on the merely com- 
mercial part of the subject, and, reversing the order 
observed in Parliament, invite our readers’ attention 
to the moral and political question involved. And 


| let not any of our readers turn away from the sub- 


ject from the notion that it is so difficult and 
complex that it requires a special study, and almost 
a commercial education to understand it. This, 
indeed, is a notion which might, but without reason, 
be formed from following the daily discussions en 
the sugar-duties, whether in or out of Parliament. 
So conflicting and contradictory are the principles 
assumed, and the statements of fact made; every 
calculation drawn out by one party is met by a 
wholly different array of figures on the other side ; 
every instance quoted is confronted by sonic coun- 
ter instance, and to such an extent has Parliament, 
to use an expression of Mr. Gladstone’s, been 
flooded with worthless rumors, that the looker-on 
on the irreconcilable discord may well be excused 
for turning away, hopeless of ever ascertaining 
anything hike the merits of the case. But in this, 
as in most other similarly cireumstanced questions 
which party strife or sophistical controversy has 
enveloped in a mist of contradictions, there will be 
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found unprejudiced inquirers a basis of truth, 
settee authentic at bottom to repay and to 
satisfy a patient attention to proved facts. Only let 
the rule of such an inquirer be modesty and 
sobriety ; starting without any self-interest, without 
engaging himself beforehand on either side, let him 
not be ambitious of deciding positively on every 
co}lateral topic that may embarrass the main-springs 
of the subject; let him not think it to 
refute or accept every argument, or to be able to 
explain every anomaly. use we are justly 
offended by the ostentatious vanity by which that 
not uncommon character, the man who “ knows 
everything,”’ pronounces off-hand a fluent opinion 
on every possible subject, we are not, therefore, to 
relapse into that gentlemanly indifference, the cover 
of an indolent mind, which leaves all special sub- 
jects to professional people, on the plea that those 
who ought to: know me seem to differ so among 
themselves, that it must be impossible for the ordi- 
nary reader to arrive at any conclusion. But this 
is exactly the position which the skeptic assumes 
towards the universal questions of religion and 
morals, and may be met therefore, mutatis mutandis, 
with the same answer. We will only observe at 
present, that the. plea may be in some measure 
true ; that the acquisition of just knowledge on pol- 
ities and economy is not incumbent on men in gen- 
eral, even on educated men. A man may acquit 
himself honorably in all the duties of his station, 
without ‘troubling his head,’’ as the phrase is, 
with statistics and political economy. But then let 
him be consistent. Let him, if on this ground he 
claims at all, abstain altogether. Let him not shun 
only that much which calls for exertion and exer- 
aise of judgment, while he indulges himself ‘in an 
calleption and expression of positive opinion. Let 
‘hire give up his newspaper and review, and keep 
away fem elections and public meetings, if he does 
not intend to qualify himself for reading and hear- 
ing properly. Men in general will not do this. 
When they come to perceive fairly the difficulties 
of a new subject, instead of adopting one of the two 
alternatives which are equally open to them, of 
either taking sufficient pains to master the various 
branches of it, or of abandoning the field entirely, 
they take the middle course, of taking up an opin- 
ion ready made, and endeavoring to make it their 
own by mere adhesion. The true evil of the abun- 
dant diffusion of misce!laneous reading within every 
one’s reach is, not that it is used and enjoyed, but 
that it is swallowed by those who have not learned 
to use it. 

It is not true that cheap literature is an evil, nor 
yet that it is a benefit, alone and by itself. The 
use of those collections of facts and arguments 
called books, is an art, and like all other arts must 
be taught, and this teaching is education. A liter- 
ature for the people, without an education for the 
people, is an evil. But speaking at present only 
of the classes who receive more or less educa- 
tion of some kind, little or no attention is paid to 
qualify them for making a right use of the knowl- 
edge which is to be afterwards put into their 
hands. ‘The most that is generally done is to give 
them a taste for information. ‘That most important 
part of education which labors at such moral dis- 
cipline of the intellect as shall qualify it for the 
conscious and conscientious forming of opinion, is 
almost entirely neglected. It is forgotten that 
knowledge, of every kind, involves a moral obliga- 
tion. We may let it alone altogether, we may 
refuse to enlarge our knowledge in any direction, 





and be blameless. But we cannot indulge ourselves 
in the luxury of ing at all, without incurring 
corresponding duties. The exercise of the under- 
standing, in common with every other portion of our 
nature, is subject to a moral law. Indeed, this is so 
indisputable, that we should not have thought it 
necessary to dwell upon it, but that we see it every 
day so left out of sight in the practical adoption of 
opinions. It is not in theology alone that the duty 
of private judgment is forgotten, while the right is 
actively . 

We have led into these remarks by the ob- 
servation, that the sugar question, while one of 
universal interest, belongs to a class of subjects 
which, above all others, has been prolific of contra- 
dictory allegation. And we propose to justify 
part of what we have above said, by laying before 
our readers a plain statement of the case and its 
principal difficulties—not one, indeed, sufficient to 
enable them to adopt at once a definite view on all 
those difficulties, or even on the main issue itself; 
but such a statement as may assist them towards a 
solution of the political dilemma in which this 
country has found herself placed, in the present 
year—the era, when the advancing wave of her 
free-trade policy has encountered the receding 
wave of her anti-slavery policy. 

The native country of the sugar-cane, like that 
of another important plant, tobacco, is uncertain. 
There is no mention of it by Greek and Roman 
writers ; the saccharum of Pliny and others being, 

robably, the crystallized juice of the bamboo. 
t appears to have first become known to Europeans 
during the crusades. It was grown in abundance 
in the plains of Tripoli; and on one occasion, an 
army of crusaders, engaged in the siege of Albarea 
Marea, owed to it their preservation from famine, 
in a way that will ree the classical reader of the 
support of Agricola’s army on the Scotch moors 
by the legumen of the Lathyrus Sylvestris. And 
this was not an accidental growth, but cultivation 
for purposes of commerce. Jacobus de Vitriaco 
gives an account of the process by which it was 
manufactured ; and other crusading authors men- 
tion the capture of caravans of camels laden with 
sugar, and a regular export trade, which was 
maintained from the neighborhood of Tyre. Re- 
mains also cf refining furnaces have been found in 
Sicily and in Egypt. It was very early carried 
into the New World by the Portuguese ; and from 
Brazil it is supposed to have found its way to St. 
Domingo, and the other West Indian islands. It is 
now cultivated, more or less, in all the countries 
within the tropics ; being, perhaps, of all vegetable 
productions that which best adapts itself to all the 
different qualities of soil. 

It is, at the same time, one of the most advan- 
tageous in an economical point of view. Every 
portion of the plant is available for some useful pur- 
pose. While the juice furnishes molasses, treacle, 
sugar and rum, a kind of wine and vinegar, the 
green leaves serve for food for the mules and 
cattle, or to thatch the cottages of the negroes, 
while the dried leaves are gathered into bundles 
for the fires of the furnaces. There are several 
varieties of the plant ; but the two most commonly 
cultivated are those called the Creole cane, and the 
Taiti, or Bourbon cane. It is the latter that is 
almost exclusively in use in Jamaica, whither it 
was brought by Captain Bligh, in 1789.* 


* A very complete account of the culture of the plant, 
and the manufacture of sugar, may be found in 
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The civilization of modern times is distinguished 
from that of Greece and Rome by great differences 
of institutions, religion, climate, &c. But among 
the secondary causes which influence the vharacter 
of a nation and an age, the nature of the ordinary 
food of the animal man ought never to be omitted. 
Some results on the its of society from the 
gradual substitution of tea and coffee for more 
stimulating drinks among all classes, and more so, 
perhaps, among the working classes than any 
other—a substitution, which has, in great measure, 
effected itself within the memory of the living gen- 
eration—are obvious to all. Not adapted, like fer- 
mented liquors, to give a violent stimulus to the 
whole animal powers, nor forming, like gruel, or 
preparations of milk, a nutritious focd in the shape 
of liquid, the infusions of tea and coffee operate 
gently on the nervous system, and through it, on 
the mental faculties, and would seem directly 
adapted to stimulate that healthful exercise of the 
mental in preponderence over the physical powers, 
which is the chief condition of our civilized life. 
But what we wish to remark at present is, that the 
adoption of these beverages never could have be- 
come so general, but for the simultaneous intro- 
duction of manufactured sugar. There has hap- 
pened in this matter something similar to what has 
been observed of the invention of printing. It has 
been often asked, with surprise, how an art so 
simple, in its principle at least, as that of printing, 
should have remained so long undiscovered. The 
answer is, that the sudden appearance in the world 
of the press, with all its train of wondrous results, 
was the effect, not of one discovery, but of the co- 
incidence of two. Without an abundant supply of 
paper, the use of movable types could never have 
been practised to any great extent; and without 
the application of the movable types, the discovery 
of the process of making paper from linen rags 
would have remained unproductive. So it is with 
the infusions of tea and coffee ; it is the use of 
manufactured sugar with them that has produced 
the all popular beverage ; while, on the other hand, 
but for the simultaneous introduction of the tea- 
leaf and the coffee-berry, the consumption of sugar 
would have been limited to that trifling proportion 
which goes to the preparation of preserved fruits 
and other condiments. Of the extent of the con- 
sumption of this article, some idea may be formed 
when it is stated that above twelve millions sterling 
are annually expended by the British people in the 
purchase of, sugar. And this, too, under the dis- 
advantage of a high price and an exorbitant duty. 
Under all these obstacles, the use of sugar has 
gradually been extending and increasing itself ; and 
were there no customs, and no restrictions on trade, 
the further increase of consumption would be 
almost unlimited. Yet, notwithstanding this natu- 
ral tendency of a luxury, once tasted, to diffuse 
itself more and more widely through the communi- 
ty, such has been the effect of our legislation, that 
for some thirty years past this natural growthyof 
os trade has been artificially checked and dimin- 


For a long period our West Indian colonies had 
enjoyed a monopoly of supplying the mother coun- 
try with sugar. That is, a duty so high as to be 
completely exclusive, was imposed on all foreiga 


Flore des Antilles, 3 vols. fol.; Paris, 1308—one of those 
meats works of science which owe their existence 
to the patronage of Napoleon. A more recent and acces- 
sible book is Mr. G. R. Porter, “On the Natare and 
Properties of the Sugar Cane.” 2d edit. 1844. 
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sugar without distinction. This system was con- 
tinued without much complaint being heard, so long 
as these colonies continued to import a quantity 
equal to the demand. For a long period they not 
only did this, but bringing their whole produce of 
sugar to this country, sold all of it they could sell, 
at the high price to which the absence of com- 
petition raised it, and reéxported a surplus to the 
continent to se]] at whatever price they could there 
procure. But the supply they furnished began 
gradually to fall off, while the population of the 
consuming country was rapidly increasing. This 
diminution in the supply was not owing to emanci- 
pation, for it had commenced before the emancipa- 
tion was thought of, but it has been very greatly 
aggravated by that measure. For example, the 
whole importation of sugar from the West Indies 
into the United Kingdom, in 1831, was 4,103,850 
ewts., and only 2,508,910 cwts. in 1842. If to 
this decrease in the supply be added the increase in 
the population, and the average of consumption per 
head b be taken, it is found to be scarcely more than 
half what it was forty years ago. This pressure, 
then, for under such circumstances the price was 
of course continually rising, obliged the legislature 
to give several successive measures of relief from 
the restrictions itself had created. And _ first, 
while the duty on West Indian sugar has been 
gradually lowered, the sugar of the East Indies 
was admitted on equal terms with that of the 
West, after a long and obstinate opposition to a 
measure apparently so equitable. But the East 
Indies can never successfully compete with the 
West, owing to the heavy cost of carriage and 
freight, and a certain degree of inferiority in their 
quality. Next, sugar of foreign growth was ad- 
mit from all countries in which free, and not 
slave-labor was employed, including Java, where, 
though there is no slavery, yet the obligation to 
cultivate makes the application of the term free- 
labor somewhat dubious. But all these relaxations, 
and a still further reduction of the duty on colonial 
sugar, did little to palliate the evil of a deficient 
supply, and a consequent high price. Add to this, 
the gradual advance of the doctrine of free-trade, 
its successful application to so many other branches 
of commerce, and the signal victory gained by it 
in the beginning of the late session, and it is easy 
to see, that a monopoly so injurious to both the 
consumer and the revenue, as that of sugar, must 
have come to be felt more and more galling, and 
more and more inconsistent with the system which 
was being adopted throughovt in our commercial 
enactments. And what was the obstacle which 
prevented its application to the sugar trade. First, 
and that about which most has been said, the colo- 
nial interest. We shall say a few words on this 
subject presently. But the real obstacle to the 
equalization of the duties, was the direct encour- 
agement thereby given to the slave-trade. Every 
relaxation of protection had been given that could 
be given, short of admitting slave-grown sugar, 
without materially diminishing its high price, or 
furnishing a supply equal to the demand. This was 
the dilemma to which we were brought. Urged 
by every consideration of pecuniary and commercial 
interest, by the pressure of high prices, and the ob- 
vious loss to the revenue occasioned by the limited 
consumption, and by the growing conviction of the 
soundness of the doctrines of the economists, and 
the necessity of applying them uniformly, if we 
would give them a fair trial—the only barrier be- 
tween us and the removal of so many difficulties, 
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and the attainment of so many advantages, was vod foreign sugar whatever, without distinction of 


fear of giving a stimulus to that slavery which we 
had made so many sacrifices to destroy. This, in- 
deed, was no new or unexpected situation. It was 
one which had been long before foreseen and re- 
peatedly foretold by the chief of the Abolitionists 
themselves, that a time would come when the cost 
of producing sugar in the British colonies would 
have risen so high, that the country would no 
longer endare the increasing price and diminishing 
quantity of an article becoming every day more 
essential, when, in short, the temptation would 
have become too strong, and the necessity of 
self-protection would overpower the dictates of dis- 
interested philanthropy. ‘The accidents of party 
strife have ititaiecd this crisis to the present 
year ; but it was inevitable in the long run, who- 
ever was, Or was not, minister; and even those 
who felt most kéenly the aggravation of the evils 
of slavery that would be thus produced, must have 
felt, even while they maintained a hopeless resist- 
ance to the last, that, according to the ordinary 
course of human affairs, it was impossible to ex- 
pect the mass of men—a nation—to continue long 
to inflict upon itself so heavy a privation for the 
mere maintenance of an abstract principle of philan- 
thropy. It is true, indeed, that we have by the 
late measure laid ourselves open to the sarcastic 
comments of the other nations, who are not slow to 
taunt us with having become weary of our philan- 
thropic Quixotism,* and ready to resign our lofty 
pretensions to a superior morality, as soon as they 
have come seriously to stand in the way of our in- 
teresits. So far as we have provoked such com- 
ments by an arrogant parade of our virtue, so far 
must we submit to them as just and merited ; but 
those who endeavor to judge of passing events, 
divesting them of that party-coloring they receive 
from the newspapers, as they could not join in the 
unmeasured approbation we bestowed on ourselves 
for Emancipation, so they will not now consider 
that by the late sugar-duties act we have incurred a 
deep national disgrace. Had, indeed, the dilemma 
in which we found ourselves been one of a mere 
choice between interest and duty, between humani- 
ty and revenue, between the slave-trade and cheap 
sugar, it would be impossible to defend the measure 
that has been adopted ; no case of necessity could 
be made out for what would be a deliberate crime ; 
what is morally wrong could never become fiscally 
inevitable. But a little farther consideration of 
the subject will, we think, incline the reader to 
the conclusion we have arrived at; that though 
it would undoubtedly be better, if we could, to 
have no connection, however remote, with negro 
slavery, and to reject the contamination of all pro- 
duce of slave-labor, yet that, under the cireumstan- 
ces in which we are at present placed, the admission 
of slave-grown sugar, though truly inconsistent 
with the high moral tone that we have so long 
affected on the subject, will prove in the long run 
to have been the wisest and most sensible measure 
that could have been resorted to in a matter in 
which some new measure was absolutely neces- 


sary. 

"Rad first let it be observed, that the restrictions 
in question did not originate in favor of the negro. 
The distinction between free-labor and slave-labor 
sugar is one of quite reeent introduction into our 
legislation. Up to the period of emancipation all 


* See, for instance, an article in the Rerue des Deur 
Mendes, for August |. 





country, was prohibited. This exclusion was in 
favor simply of colonial interests, and was a rem- 
nant, and the most important one, of the old 
** colonial system.’’ Those who have recently 
maintained that prohibition of foreign sugar, have 
maintained it principally on the ground of the 
claims of the West Indies to protection, and have 
only used the anti-slavery argument ax secondary. 
This new position of the question of slavery—its 
thus being displaced from being itself the object 
and aim of legislation, and becoming the accident 
of another question, which for the time is one of 
prime importance, is unfortunate, as not only tend- 
ing to draw attention away from it, but as causing the 
advocates of free-labor to be looked at with suspi- 
cion. Their cause was formerly that of justice, 
humanity, and generosity, striving against and over- 
coming the resistance of the pecuniary interests of 
the planters. But now, the colonial monopoly and 
its supporters, and those who are called the friends 
of the West India interests, are the parties who 
are adopting the cause of the negro; while the 
whig statesmen, who have been trained in the 
school, and inherit the principles, of Mr. Fox and 
Lord Grey, and who are wont to refer with so much 
pride to the long and unequal contest they waged 
in favor ef liberality, toleration, and commercial 
freedom, and to whose unremitting exertions aboli- 
tion owed its final triumph, appear on the other 
side. This is surely one of the most singular of 
the shiftings of party position on the quicksands of 
arliamentary politics which our history presents. 
t is one which supplies abundant materials for 
those personalities of retort, and /u quogue, which 
form the staple of argument in the House of Com- 
mons—but to the reflecting bystander is rather a 
proof of the necessary insincerity of all political 
parties, than of any real change of views on either 
side. 

Let us now consider the claims of the colonies to 
have their sugar protected in the home market 
against all foreign sugar, without any reference to 
the mode in which this foreign sugar is raised, 
whether by free or by slave-labor—a question which 
is immaterial to that of colonial protection as a 
question of commerce. And when we say that the 
question of colonial protection is a commercial ques- 
tion, we must beg those of our neaders whom such 
a prospect may deter from proceeding further, to fol- 
low us patiently a little way, when they will find, 
that though on the face of it it appears a mere mat- 
ter of profit and loss, yet it is worth following into 
its roots in the social condition of the West Indian 
islands, and that, like all economical questions, 
highly interesting and moral questions are involved 
in it. 

An absolutely prohibitive duty on any foreign 
article in favor of the same article the produce of 
the colonies, gives a protection to the colonial pro- 
duce to the amount of the whole difference between 
thewnatural price of the colonial article and the nat- 
ural price of the foreign article. The natural 
price of an article is the price at which it can be 
sold, duty free, so as to allow a fair profit, after all 
expenses of manufacture, importation, &c., are 

id. A prohibitive duty does this at least. But 
it does also more ; for it is the tendency of a mo- 
nopoly to raise the price of the monopolized article 
beyond the natural price. Thus an absolutely pro- 
hibitive duty will give a protection to the colonial 
article to the amount of the whole difference be- 
tween the natural price of the foreign article, and 
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the natural price of the colonial article plus the 
rise upon the price of the colonial article caused by 
the prohibition itself. When the article is a neces- 
sary of life, such as sugar is become, there is no 
defined limit to this additional rise. The British 
consumer must have sugar, and he must give what- 
ever price the colonial importer chooses to-ask. 
However, competition between the planters them: 
selves will keep the price from rising very much 
above the natural price—above the rate of fair 
profits on their capital, &c. The prohibitive duty 
which keeps out the foreign sugar secures to them 
safely all the difference between their natural price 
and the foreign natural price, secures them against 
foreign competition, while (owing to the influence 
of a monopoly) the competition among themselves 
is not enough to keep down the price to the level 
of their natural price. The indirect effect, then, 
of a prohibitive duty is to give the colonist not only 
his fair profit, but an additional profit, above the 
rate of fair profit. For example—suppose a cwt. 
of sugar, raised by the slave-labor of a foreign plan- 
tation, can be brought into the market of this coun- 
try at 20s., while the same quantity of colonial 
sugar cannot be brought in under 30s. ; by prohib- 
iting the foreign sugar, you not only give the colo- 
nist the difference of 10s., but you cause a rise in 
the price of his sugar above the 30s. at which he 
can fairly afford to sell it. Now, those who think 
that our West Indian colonies are for various rea- 
sons entitled to be protected in the enjoyment of 
this fair profit, as against the foreign producer, yet 
saw that it was evidently unjust that they should 
also enjoy the additional surplus profit arising from 
the nature of monopoly, introduced the system of 
differential duties—that is, to place such a duty on 
foreign sugar as should not be absolutely prohibi- 
tive, but should admit it whenever colonial sugar 
should rise in the market beyond the limits of fair 
colonial profit. At least, this is the principle of a 
differential duty, though it has not always been 
kept in view in its application to sugar. Such a 
principle, however, could not be applied to all for- 
eign sugar without touching on the slavery question. 
Hence the distinction between slave-labor sugar and 
free-labor ; while foreign sugar, the produce of 
slave-labor, was, as before, absolutely prohibited by 
a duty of 63s., foreign free-labor sugar was admitted 
first at a duty of 34s., and by a further reduction at 
23s. 4d. We purposely omit all mention of the 
discriminating rates on different qualities, as, though 
a scheme very ingenious in itself, only embarrass- 
ing the subject for our purpose, and speak only of 
Muscovado sugar as the standard which regulates 
the rest. The duty on British plantation sugar 
was at the same time reduced to 14s., thus leaving 
a differential duty of 9s. 4d. 

Now, what is the effect of this scale of duties on 
the market? Cuba sugar can be brought into the 
British market at 20s. per cwt. on the average, 
while British plantation sugar cannot be brought 
under 30s. on an average, a difference of watural 
price of 10s. per cwt. for two articles of precisely 
the same intrinsic value. If, then, for the sake of 
her colonies, the country were to consent merely to 
secure to the colonist this average surplus, the 
effect would be that we should be paying for every 
ewt. of sugar 10s. more than the value of the arti- 
cle—L0s. more than we could procure the same 
article at in the market of the world. But as thé 
average importation of colonial sugar may be reck- 
oned at 200,000 tons, this difference of 10s. a ewt., 
being 10/. per ton, amounts to 2,000,000/. sterling. 





That is the sum, which, on the system of colonial 
protection, it is thought right should be paid by the 
country, over and above the intrinsic value of the 
article supplied, in order to maintain the colonial 
producers. This, then, will be the effect of the 
differential duty of 9s. 4d., which represents very 
fairly the difference in cost between colonial and 
foreign sugar. Foreign sugar, costing 20s. per 
ewt., at a duty of 23s. 4d., will sell for 43s. 4d., 
and consequently would have prevented, had there 
been enough of it, colonial sugar at a duty of 14s. 
from ever rising above that price. But as the sup- 
ply of foreign sugar last year was limited, and soon 
absorbed, the differential duty ceased to operate at 
all, and the natural effect of a prohibitive duty was 
then exemplified in the rise of colouial sugar at one 
time as high as 35s., which, with the Ids. duty, 
made a selling price of 49s., thus giving the colo- 
nists from 5s. to 6s. per cwt. over and above the 
average 10s. bounty which is secured to them. 
Of this 49s., 14s. goes to the revenue in the shape 
of duty, 20s. is the value of the article, the remain- 
ing 15s. is simply a bonus paid by the country to 
the colonial producer. 

And by whom is this extra 10s. or 15s., this 
surplus 2,000,000/., or 2,500,000/., paid’ A rise 
in price in an article of general consumption does 
not press equally on ail classes ; it is a burden on 
the country, but not on the whole population alike. 
A difference of 10s. per ewt. is not perceptible to 
those whose incomes reckon by hundreds a year, 
to say nothing of thousands; the rich man does 
not consume an ounce of sugar the less, be its 
price what it may. It is upon the laboring classes 
that the burden of the extra 10s. falls; it is from 
the working man’s consumption that high prices 
subtract. "he middle classes can go on through 
great fluctuations in price of articles of prime neces- 
sity without perhaps ever hearing that there has 
been any difference, while in the laboring popula- 
tion their effect is felt at once. A difference of 
14d. is a difference quite sensible in an income of 
10s. a week, when it is barely perceptible in 300/. 
a year. Or the same thing may be stated in another 
way. Sugar, like all imports, foreign or colonial, 
is ultimately paid for by corresponding exports of 
British produce, or manufacture. It is merely au 
exchange of the produce of British industry for 
the produce of colonial industry. Now when for- 
eign slave sugar can be sold in bond for 20s. and 
the same quality of colonial sugar costs 30s. per 
ewt., it is evident that 1007. sterling will purchase 
100 ewt of the former, but only 66 2-3 cwt. of the 
latter , in other words, that the produce of British 
labor to the value of 100/. sterling will exchange 
for 100 ewt. of foreign sugar, and only 66 2-3 ewt. 
of colonial sugar. Now these are sugars of pre- 
cisely the same quality, and therefore if they were 
admissible on equal rates of duty, the cheapest 
would govern the market price, and the manufac- 
turer would be able to exchange his goods to the 
value of 100/. for 100 ewt. of sugar. But the sys- 
tem of protection, of protection to home and colo- 
nial industry, interferes with the simple exchange, 
and says to the British manufacturer, ** Though 
the produce of your labor and your manufacture is 
fairly worth 100 ewt. at the prices of the worl, 
yet we shall not allow you to receive more than 
66 2-3 ewt. for it.” The British laborer is not 
permitted to take his labor ints the most profitabie 
market, and give it in exchange to that man who 
will give him the most for 4. “ The loss does not 
fall upon the manufacturer alone: of course not; 
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it falls on the whole community, upon all who pur- 
chase sugar, but most especially upon the laboring 
classes, whether agricultural or manufacturing ; and 
it does so because it tends to diminish the power 
ef British industry, it diminishes the remuneration 
which that industry can command.” (Lord How- 
ick’s Speech in the House of Commons, Fe. 24, 
1844.) Thus the system of protection to British 
industry bears severely on the British laborer in a 
two-fold way : it affects him as a purchaser by the 
increase of price in the retail shops; and it affects 
him asa seller of his own commodity—labor—by 
the diminished amount of imported goods which he 
is made to receive in return for his labor. 

And let no one say that sugar is but an article 
ef superfluous luxury that use alone has rendered 
necessary, and that it is no great hardship, after all, 
for the laboring classes to drink their tea without 
sugar; they are but where their forefathers were 
before sugar became abundant. Sugar is not 
merely grateful and soothing to the palate, but 
highly nutritious, containing a r quantity of 
nutriment than starch, or any other of the vegetable 
principles. It is well known how fat and = 
the negroes become during the sugar harvest. It 
may be quite true that, as far as the palate is con- 
cerned, tea and coffee might be drunk without 
sugar, without much cause for complaint, if that 
were all; many persons so prefer it as matter of 
taste. And there is hardly anything which writers 
on diet desire so earnestly to proscribe as sugar 
and sweets. It is not the tea, but the sugar, of 
which it is the vehicle, which is mischievous. 
And this is all very true; but then it is true as 
addressea to the dyspeptic patient, to the invalid 
who is suffering from the consequences of too 
nutritious a diet. For him sugar is “ indigestible,” 
because it is so highly nutritive, and it has been in 
his case habitually taken into a stomach already tou 
abundantly supplied with rich and nutritious food. 
But to the poor, on the contrary, it is a staple arti- 
cle of support, and not a mere condiment, or accom- 
paniment, of other meats and drinks. Only those 
who are aware to what an extent the lower orders 
depend on tea for their sustenance, how it consti- 
tutes the principal article in every meal, and is 
often the only beverage which the female part of a 
family at least partake of, can feel the full hardship 
of this privation. ‘To the rich dyspeptic the phy- 
sician will rightly say, ‘* Drink your tea without 
sugar,’’ because what his stomach requires is a 
slight tonic and diluent. But tea, or coffee, in 
common with all other stimulants and narcotics, 
though it is beneficial rather than the contrary to 
the man who has a sufficient quantity of nutritious 
food, has an injurious effect on the system where 
the aliment that is taken is deficient in quantity or 
too poor in quality. Women exhausted by work, 
bad food, or nursing, fly to this as the stimulus that 
seems to them necessary ‘‘ to keep them alive ;”’ 
but if taken under such circumstances without some 
corrective, it is to the full as pernicious to the sys- 
tem asadram. Such a corrective is supplied by 
either milk or sugar, but much more conveniently 
by the latter for many reasons. A quantity of milk 
sufficient to answer the purpose of protecting the 
nervous system from the hurtful influence of the 
tea, would cause too great a dilution, and render 
it altogether ineffectual as a tonic ; while that very 
exhausted state of the stomach which makes it feel 
the want of the tea as a restorative, is one quite 
anfit for the peculiar process of digestion which 
milk requires. 





But the increase in the consumption of sugar 
has kept no pace with that in tea and coffee ; and 
what Mr. Huskisson stated in 1829 is probably as 
true at the present time, that “two thirds of the 
people drank their tea and coffee without sugar ;"’ 
while the quantity of tea consumed in this country 
had doubled in the last fifty years, and that of coffee 
is twenty-eight times as large, having advanced 
from 1,000,000 Ibs. in 1790, to 28,000,000 in 1840. 
We are still, indeed, the greatest sugar consumers 
in the world. Taking the average imports for 
home consumption at 200,000 tons, it will give an 
average consumption per head on the whole popu- 
lation of about 21 lbs. This, though a higher 
average than that of any other European oa 
is small. compared with what it mightbe. In work- 
houses the customary annual allowance is (accord- 
ing to Mr. Maculloch) 34 lbs.; and in private 
families the smallest separate allowance for domes- 
tics is 1 lb. per week, or 52 lbs. a year. The 
Irish average is still lower than the English, being 
calculated by the same authority at about 7 lbs. per 
head. While some economists are computing that, 
as some consolation for the present pressure of fam- 
ine, it will probably have the beneficial effect of 
substituting, as the staple food of that country, the 
more nutritious maize for the potato, it might be 
suggested that a further reduction in the duty of 
sugar would introduce to them an article, not indeed 
capable of becoming the principal food, but as a 
subsidiary article of diet, conveying the ate 
quantity of nutriment in the most agreeable form, of 
the whole vegetable kingdom. Those who have 
not seen with their own eyes, says Humboldt, what 
an immense quantity of sugar is consumed in Span- 
ish America, even in the poorest families, must be 
astonished at finding that France requires for her 
supply not more than three or four times as much 
as the island of Cuba, which, when Humboldt 
visited it, had a population of only 340,000. 

But if it is the laboring class of the mother 
country that are comparatively excluded from the 
use of sugar by its high price, and upon them ulti- 
mately that the burden falls of the price that is 
paid beyond the intrinsic value, let us now ask, for 
whose benefit is this high price maintained by our 
legislature, who are the receivers of the sum for 
the payment of which the home laborer is taxed? 
A sum, which is very moderately rated at £2,000,- 
000 per annum, is drawn from the pockets of the 
laboring class of this country by the effect of the 
exclusion of foreign sugar; to whom does this 
£2,000,000 got The answer is, of course, to the 
colonies ; we give this benefit to our colonies, both 
for the general encouragement and support of their 
trade, which is doe from a mother country to her 
colonies, and also specially because of the loss we 
occasioned them by our act of Emancipation, and 
the severe blow we thereby gave to their wealth 
and prosperity. It is not denied that a tax more or 
less is paid by this country, though the amount may 
be disputed—there is no question that a benefit is 
given by the restrictions, for that is the only purpose 
for which the restrictions are imposed. But the 
benefit is accepted, the imposition of the restrictions 
on the foreign article is openly claimed, by the West 
Indian, as a debt or duty on the part of the mother 
country, and any questioning of that claim, any dis- 
position to refuse that debt, is treated as pate 
and spoliation directed against the colonies. ere 
seems at first sight something plausible in this 
claim for favor and protection on the part of a col- 
ony from its parent state. It seems but what might 
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be fairly asked, that a preference should be given in 
the ports and markets of Great Britain to the pro- 
duce of her own children before that of strangers, 
even though it should be at some little sacrifice on 
her own . More generous than the profit and 
loss calculations of modern political economy, more 
partaking of the liberal spirit of ancient commerce, 
and the paternal temper of ancient government, is 
the expression of the preamble of the navigation 
laws, that they were enacted “‘ for the maintaining 
a greater correspondence and kindness between the 
edkisite at home and those on the plantations.” 
Are not the colonists, it may be said, of our own 
blood, speaking our own language, bearing our 
name and our greatness to every corner of the 
world, and as integral members of the common- 
wealth as though they had happened to be born 
within the limits of the four seas, and shall we treat 
them on the same footing as aliens, throw aside all 
care for their interests, and inquire only where we 
ean purchase cheapest’ If they find themselves 
thus treated at home, why should they on their part 
cherish any filial feelings towards this country, but 
rather address her in the lan e of a memorial 
presented in 1833 by the inhabitants of Jamaica to 
the governor (the Marquis of Normanby)? ‘* Should 
this be refused, we finally and humbly require that 
the island of Jamaica should be separated from the 
parent country, and that, being also absolved from 
allegiance to the British crown, she be free either 
to assume independence, or to unite herself to some 
state by whom she will be cherished and protected, 
not insulted and plundered.” 

This reasoning seems, at first sight, fair and 
moderate ; but if we look a little into colonia’ his- 
tory, we shall see that such a change has taken 
place in the condition of our West Indies, so en- 
tirely altered are they from what they were when 
the restrictions in their favor were originally enacted, 
that even had the old “‘ colonial system’’ been a 
wise and salutary system, it would not follow that it 
should be maintained under their present altered 
circumstances. But that colonial system was not, 
even under the original circumstances of the colo- 
nies, wise and salutary, nor productive of any 
of the benefits that were proposed by it. This may 
be shown in very few words. 

Colonial history offers a remarkable exemplifica- 
tion in quite recent times of the maxim that is ac- 
knowledged of states of high antiquity, that their 
constitutions and systems of government have been 
the growth of accident and circumstance, and 
have not been determined from the commencement 
by any abstract rule or principle, though through- 
out implying one. The *‘ colonial system,’’ which 
has been the basis of all our legislation and dealings 
with our colonies ever since we any, is 
no theory founded on observation or the statistics of 
trade, or deduced from any settled economical prin- 
ciples, but has been the gradual, though consistent, 
growth of circumstances, the result of a short- 
sighted and miscaleulating, though natural self- 
interest. That it is thus natural, and not a mere 
national experiment or private theory, is evident 
from the fact of its not being peculiar to this coun- 
try, but common to it with all the modern nations of 
Europe, who have had colonies, and the result of 
their then commercial situation, and the notions of 
trade prevalent ‘in the seventeenth century. Thus 
our colonial system cannot be said to have been bor- 
rowed by us from Spain, but is the effect of our 
similar circumstances. 

The earliest colonies of England were, generally 
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speaking, not settlements deliberately planted by 
parent state, like the Roman colonia, but acci- 
dental lodgments of private adventurers, indepen- 
dent of all government at home, and only recogniz- 
ing a sort of nominal sovereignty in the crown of 
Great Britain. Hence the early English colonist 
grew up in a spirit of independence and self-reliance , 
and, instead of parting with a portion of his rights 
when he settled in a distant dependency, the emi- 
grant felt that he breathed a freer air than that of 
the land he had relinquished. Hence, of course, 
their trade, such as they had, was perfectly free ; 
such commodities, the manufacture of the Old 
World, as they had need of, they bought wherever 
ov | could get them ; such produce, chiefly the raw 
and spontaneous produce of the unexplored New 
World, as they had to dispose of, they parted with 
to whoever came to buy. Now, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the Dutch were the great 
earriers of Europe, and the trade with our west- 
ern settlements fell chiefly into their hands. But 
as our marine began to rise in importance, and our 
commercial jealousy involved us in continual war 
with the Dutch, while, at the same time, a process 
was gradually going on of the new settlements 
throwing themselves into the arms of the govern- 
ment at home—-these two combined influences, of 
closer connexion with the settlements, and rivalry 
with the Dutch, produced the earliest of the acts of 
navigation, the basis of all our colonial policy, 
which was passed during the commonwealth, in 
1651. No commodities, the produce of Asia, Af- 
rica, or America, were to be transported into Eng- 
land, or her colonies, except in English vessels ; 
and such as were the produce of Europe only in 
English vessels or in vessels of the country of 
which they were the produce. This is the naviga- 
tion act of Cromwell, the object of which is well 
expressed by Blackstone as having been “ to punish 
the royalist planters, and to clip the wings of the 
Dutch.”” Thus the colonial trade system consisted 
of two parts ;—restrictions on imports into the colo- 
nies, or an obligation laid on them to take our 
goods, and restrictions on the imports into this coun- 
try in favor of the colonies, or an obligation laid on 
us totake their goods. And the simple apprehen- 
sion of self-interest, from which this complex system 
has branched out, was nothing more than the max- 
im universally admitted at the time that the chance 
settlements of errant adventurers came into connex- 
ion with the home government, viz., that the use 
and end of a colony was to benefit its mother coun- 
try. Acting on this doctrine, the mother country 
first secured to herself the sole enjoyment of the 
most precious commodities produced in the colony, 
as the Dutch so long did the spice trade. Next, as 
a further result of the same doctrine, she subjected 
the colonies to the necessity of purchasing her man- 
ufactures exclusively. This has been, throughout, 
the favorite policy of England. The main gist of 
our colonial legislation has been to secure in our 
colonies a mart for our manufactures. Instead of 
allowiag the colonists that simplest and most natu- 
ral of the rights of commerce, the right to buy in 
the cheapest market, we interposed all sorts of legis- 
lative enactments to force them to take our commod:- 
ities. So entirely was this principle of restriction 
accepted by the political men of the day, that Lord 
Chatham declared that the colonies had not the 
right to manufacture so much as a horse-shoe nail 
for themselves ; and while declaring himself most 
unequivocally against the stamp act, as founded on an 
illegality, he required that ‘‘ at the same time the 
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sovereign authority of this country over the colonies 
be asserted in as strong terms as can be devised, 
and be made to extend to every point of legislation 
whatsoever. ‘That we may bind their trade, confine 
their manufactures, and exereise every power 
whatsoever, except that of taking their money out 
of their pockets without their consent.’’ (Speech 
on the Stamp Act.) And as an instance of the inflex- 
ibility with which this priaciple has been adhered 
to, may be mentioned the case of the West Indies 
at the conclusion of the American war. They had 
hitherto drawn all their rough stores, provisions, 
and lumber, from North America. When the Uni- 
ted States became independent, an act was passed 
by the British parliament, transferring this branch 
of trade to our remaining colonies, Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland. In vain did the plant- 
ers urge upon the home government that these 
provinees were then quite unable to furnish the 
supply required by the West Indies Everything 
was made to give way to a maxim of policy then 
regarded as fundamental. The consequence was a 
dreadful famine, aggravated by an unusual succes- 
sion of hurricanes. According to a statement of 
Bryan Edwards, 15,000 negroes perished in Jamaica 
alone, between 1780 and 1786, in consequence of 
the prohibition of American provisions in favor of 
those of our other remaining colonies. 

But, having thus far consuited her own (sup- 
posed) interests, by first procuring a monopoly of 
the most valued articles of the produce of her colo- 
nies, and secondly by compelling the colonies to 
take her own manufactures, the mother country 
found herself necessitated, in progress of time, to 
grant some compensation for the increasing losses 
to which the colony was subjected by these restric- 
tions on its trade. This has been done by granting 
to the colonies the exclusive right of producing 
cortain articles for her consumption. This last 
provision is a concession to the interests of the 
colony, in return for the prohibitions imposed by 
herself. And this last act completes the circle of 
our colonial system. We first oblige them to 
take our goods, though they could get the same 
articles cheaper or more conveniently elsewhere ; 
and when, by the advance of their population and 
their wants, the hardship of this obligation becomes 
oppressive, instead of removing it, which would be 
the simple remedy, we counterbalance it by inflict- 
ing upon ourselves another hardship in their favor, 
by obliging ourselves to take their produce, though 
we could get the same cheaper elsewhere. We 
first create an artificial market for our own manu- 
factures, by restricting them; and then, to make 
up the loss to them, we create an artificial market 
for their produce, by restricting ourselves from buy- 
ing that of foreign nations. The colonist suffers from 
the protection which the home manufacturer de- 
mands, and he is thereupon compensated by having a 
parallel injury inflicted on the home manufacturer. 

, Such is the principle of colonial protection. 
Bat it happens that the actual state of trade has so 
far intechned with the original desiga, that only 
one side of this legislative equation remains. At 
the present moment, such is the triumphant superi- 
ority of English skill and industry, that this coun- 
try has, almost, a natural monopoly in the market 
of the world, of some of the most indispensable 
articles of manufacture. That is, she can supply 
the colonies with cotton goods and other articles 
better and cheaper than any other nation can. 
Hence the restrictions on their imports are so far 
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unavailing. They would naturally be our cus- 
tomers if there were no such restrictions. But the 
case is very different with their produce. The 
colonial articles of prime necessity, sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco, we could procure better and cheaper 
anywhere than in our ewn colonies. Thus the 
natural course of events has completely reversed 
the original relations of the colony and the mother 
state, and that very commercial system, so labori- 
ously built up by enactments i al solely for 
our own benefit, has become a burden on our own 
shoulders; the only substantial fragment of it 
remaining being those prohibitions which restrict 
the trade of the parent state alone, and of which 
the heaviest and most oppressive item were the 
recently abolished sugar duties. Besides defraying 
the whole expenses of their civil government and 
military protection, and a liberal contribution 
towards the education and the maintenance of a 
stipendiary —— , bishops, and a body of 
clergy, for the West Indies, we long imposed upon 
ourselves a tax of at least two millions in the 
single article of sugar, as the price of a beneficial 
interest which we had ceased to enjoy. 

Thus, then, any clairn set up for the Weg India 
colonies to the monopoly of our sugar market, on 
the ground of their relation to us as colonies whose 
trade we are bound to foster and protect, is shown 
to have been in its origin an impolitic attempt to 
counterpoise one injury by the self-infliction of 
another; and in the present state of trade, to 
have not even this justification, when only the 
compensation continued to be paid by us, and the 
grievance for which they were compensated, had 
ceased to be suffered by them. But the full extent 
or the fallacy of this claim of the colonies will only 
be seen by calling to mind who and what the par- 
ties are that make it There is a great fallacy 
hidden under the very term ‘‘the colonies,” as 
applied in this subject. It is continually repeated 
that the British Parliament “‘ ruined the célonies”’ 
by its acts of Abolition and Emancipation, and that it 
therefore owes them this protection in compensa- 
tion. For as to the- twenty millions, that was the 
mere price of the purchase of their slaves, the capi- 
tal invested in the persons of the slaves, and was 
no compensation at all for the estates themselves, 
which had been rendered valueless by withdrawing 
the laborer who cultivated them. Now, were the 
British West Indies thriving states, like the states 
of North America at the time of their indepen- 
dence, inhabited by a growing and equal population, 
supporting their own establishment, regulated by 
equal laws, and having all the elements of inde- 
pendent national life, and only kept down by their 
weakness and the superior force of the mother 
country, who used her strength to inflict an injury 
upon them, there would be some justice in the lan- 
guage thus held on their behalf, But the real 
state of the case was quite otherwise. The West 
Indian islands, notwithstanding the advance of 
trade, and the diffusion of some of the implements 
of civilization, were really and truly in an inferior 
condition, as regarded all the important elements 
of social and political life, than they nad been in 
the first century after their settlement, while yet 
mere rude and lawless plantations. At least this 
is the case as far as the European population is 
concerned. They are not in progress towards 
becoming countries possessing a native white race. 
Property in land does not carry with it birth, edu- 
cation and residence ; thus Jamaica is not a colony, 
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but a huge factory, not owned by its inhabitants, 
but belonging to foreigners; e~me English noble- 
man, or Liverpool firm, Lord Sligo, the Duke 
of Buckingham, Messrs. Park, Hall, and Co., &c. 
&c. These are ‘“‘ the colonies,”’ and the profits of 
their sugar manufactories are ‘‘ the colonial inter- 
ests,’’ of which so much is heard. To them, and 
for their sole use and benefit, is it that this tax of 
two or three millions is claimed to be laid on the 
industrial classes of this country. Who is it that 
Emancipation is said to have ruined? Not the 
negro population, certainly ; for amid all the differ- 
ence and contradictory statements of the effects of 
that great measure, there is a general agreement 
that the negro has gained in the possession of all 
the comforts, advantages, and luxuries of (at least 
negro) life. And this, the negro, is the true popu- 
lation of the island, being in the proportion of nine or 
ten to one white. But it is not even the small body 
of resident whites, whether employed in trades, or 
commerce, or the proprietors of small estates ; their 
condition is just what it was before Emancipation, 
with the exception of the additional advantage 
which they derive from living in the midst of a 
free, instead of a slave population. It is expressly 
aflirmed, (Report on Jamaica,) that the smaller 
estates, where the proprietor is resident and attends 
to his own cultivation, have not been deteriorated. 
The sole losers, then, by Emancipation have been 
the large proprietors, persons whose connexion 
with the island is just about the same that the 
holder of Mexican stock has with the city of Mex- 
ico. It is for their benefit, solely, that the price of 
sugar has been maintained so high as to be, in 
many years, beyond the reach of the poorer classes 
at home ; and it is into their pockets that Parlia- 
ment, after paying them the full price of their 
slaves, (the average price per head paid to the 
Jamaica planter was £44. 15s. 2d.,) has continued 
for several years, by the effect of the late sugar 
duties alone, to pay two millions sterling. 

**'The mode in which West Indian business is 
conducted,”? says Mr. Macculloch, (Dictionary of 
Commerce,) *“‘is as follows:—A sugar planter 
forms a connexion with a mercantile house in Lon- 
don or Liverpool, stipulates for an advance of 
money on their part, grants them a mortgage on 
his estate, and binds himself to send them annually 
his crop, allowing them the full rate of mercantile 
commissions. ‘These commissions are 24 per cent. 
on the amount of sugar sold, and of plantation 
stores sent out, along with 4 per cent. on all insur- 
ances effected. Persons resident in the West 
Indies are almost always bare of capital, and for 
obvious reasons. A climate of such extreme heat, 
and a state of society possessing few attractions to 
persons of education, offer no inducement to men 
of substance in Europe to go thither. Those who 
do go must trust to their personal exertion ant the 
support of others; and when, after a continued 
residence they have made some progress in acquir- 
ing a competency, and have become accustomed to 
the climate, they hardly ever consider themselves 
as settled there for life ; their wish and hope is to 
carry their acquisitions so far as to be enabled to 
pass the remainder of their days comfortably at 
home. The readiest means, in the view of the 
planter, of accomplishing this, is the extension of 
his undertakings. This he can only do by borrow- 
ing money, &c.”’ 

his, then, enables us to understand the true 
meaning of the phrases ‘‘ decayed prosperity,’’ “ de- 
clining ition,’’ ‘* disastrous state,’’ so continu- 
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ally repeated of the West Indies. It is simply that 
they are no longer places where great fortunes can 
be rapidly made ; abroad from England can no 
longer go out, and, at the am of a ten years’ so- 
journ among slaves, come back with so many thou- 
sands ; the home speculator no longer finds them a 
profitable investment of capital. ‘The inhabitants, 
the real population of Jamaica, are not worse, they 
are far better, off than they were a century ago. 
And yet though we have full knowledge thai it is 
the well-being of the mass of the people, and not 
the accumulation of capital in a few hands, that 
constitutes the wealth of a nation, we continue to 
speak and argue as though the sole — of gov- 
ernment and legislation was to produce high figures 
in tables of exports. It has been over and over 
demonstrated by writers on political economy, that 
it is not exportation but importation that isthe great 
interest of a country; the material well-being of 
the people is to be judged of, not by the number of 
quarters of wheat they raise, or lreland would be 
one of the best fed countries existing, but by the 
quantity they consume. Notwithstanding this, 
nothing is more common in popular debate than the 
assumption that it is our prime object to find or to 
make an outlet for our manufactures. We ought 
to cultivate the good-will of Brazil, because they 
consume three millions’ worth of our goods ; or, we 
ean afford to quarrel with Brazil, but cannot with 
the United States, because the latter are our cus- 
tomers to so much greater an extent. One instance 
in which the shop-keeping spirit invaded our public 
policy may be mentioned. Under the old sugar 
duties act, which drew the distinction between free 
and slave-grown sugar, it was left to privy council 
to declare what countries should be reputed to be 
free-labor countries. And among these the United 
States were tacitly included! We did not dare to 
offend them by even the imputation of slavery to 
them, though they possess more slaves than all the 
other slave countries put together. But they are 
our best customers. 

On the question of the claims of the colonies, as 
affecting the sugar duties, we have but one more 
observation to make. We have shown the fallacy 
of calling the small body of home merchants and 
estate owners ‘the colonists,”’ and of identifying 
the rise and fall of their rate of profits with the 
colonial interests. But we will suppose for the 
moment, that these gentlemen deserve at the hands 
of this country all the consideration they claim, and 
that in legislating for those islands Parliament ought 
to have their interests primarily in view. Even in 
that case we maintain that they have no claim for 
compensation for loss in consequence of Emancipa- 
tion. Adopting their mode of speaking of the 
** decay’? and ‘‘ruin’’ of Jamaica, nothing is more 
certain, than that it was not Emancipation that ‘“ rv- 
ined’’ that colony. [f any one will be at the trouble 
to retrace the history of the West Indian colonies, 
he will find that they have successively run through 
the cycle of the same “ prosperity,”’ and the same 
“* decay,”’ arising from the same causes, long be- 
fore any anti-slavery movement commenced. The 
one great secret of the success of a sugar-planta- 
tion, for the absence of which no legislative encour- 
agement, not all the aid of skill, capital, or ma- 
chinery can compensate, is a fresh and fertile soil. 
Each of the islands has had in its turn its period of 
greatness and opulence, from which it has gradu- 
ally declined as the fertility of its soil was gradu- 
ally exhausted. The smaller Antilles, Antigua, and 
Barbadoes, had their turn first, and at the beginning 
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of the last century supplied almost all the then lim- 
ited consumption of Europe. But from the first 
introduction of the cultivation of sugar into them, in 
the reign of Charles II., the free white population 
rapidly diminished, and their virgin were 
soon exhausted. Then Jamaica rose on their 
ruins, and by the middle of the century was become 
the largest sugar-producing country in the world. 
But the extent of soil adapted for this purpose is 
limited in proportion to the square superficies of the 
island, on account of the great extent of hilly coun- 
uy it contains. Already, in 1758, the symptoms 
of commercial decay were pcinted out by Burke : 
“The great stocks, and the running into a staple 
which required them, have, by degrees, devoured 
the island. It is the nature of vast stocks to create 
a kind of monopoly; and it is the nature of mo- 
nopoly to aim at t profits from a comparatively 
little produce. Indigo was once very greatly pro- 
duced in Jamaica, and it enriched the island to such 
a degree, that in the parish of Vere, where this 
drug was cultivated, they are said to have had no 
less than 300 gentlemen’s coaches, a number I do not 
imagine even the whole island exceeds at this day ; 
and there is great reason to believe that there were 
many more persons of property in Jamaica formerly 
than there are now, though they had not those vast 
fortunes which dazzle us at present.’’ Jamaica 
was then eclipsed by the rapid growth of the 
French colony of St. Domingo, which from the 
desert to which the Spaniards had reduced it by the 
extirpation of the aboriginal Indians, became in the 
hands of the French the most opulent and prosper- 
ous of the sugar colonies. It was, however, rap- 
idly going through the same cycle of destiny as its 
English predecessors in the same career, when its 
ill-gotten splendor was cut short by the revolution. 
The sudden fall of St. Domingo revived for a short 
time the fortunes of Jamaica, but this was only the 
effect of accident, and the fleeting genius of colo- 
nial prosperity speedily transferred itself to the fresh 
soils of Cuba and Brazil, the countries which, at 
the present day, eclipse all the sugar countries by 
the rapid and portentous strides which they make 
in their career of ill-gotten gains. If prophecy of 
future events is ever safe, it 1s in this instance, from 
the uniform experience of the other sugar planta- 
tions, that the fate of Cuba and Brazil will not be 
different ; but in the case of the latter country, at 
Jeast, who can set limits to the increase of a wealth 
which has a boundless extent of untouched soil to 
draw upon! 

It is, then, to the exhaustion of its fresh soil and 
the growth of Cuba and Porto Rico, that Jamaica 
owes this decline, not to Emancipation. Had it not 
been for the protective duties, the decay of its com- 
mercial greatness would have reached its present 
point even before the act of Abolition. Fifty years 
ago Humbeldt foresaw and foretold what has since 
come to pass, “‘ that the smaller Antilles, notwith- 
standing their favorable commercial position, will 
not be able to maintain competition with continental 
colonies, if these last continue to apply themselves 
with the same ardor as at present to the cultivation 
of sugar, coffee, and cotton. In the physical as in 
the moral world, everything eventually falls into the 
order prescribed by nature ; and if a few little spots 
of which the aboriginal inhabitants were extermi- 
nated have carried on up to this time a more active 


trade in their productions than the a con- | ject 
of Carab- 


tinent, it is only because the inhabitants 
cas, New Granada, and Mexico have begun v 
late to profit by the immense adyantages whic 





nature has given them.” These views were not 
indeed realized in favor of the particular countries 
specified by Humboldt, internal revolutions having 
interfered with their economical development, but 
the principle thus propounded has proved exactly 
true, though it is Cuba and Brazil, and not Mexico, 
that has exemplified it. 

It is then quite untrue what is so often repeated 
by certain parties, that their death-blow has been 
dealt to the West Indies by successive acts of the 
home legislature, Abolition, Emancipation, and now 
lastly the removal of their protective duties. That 
era of West Indian tness to whose statistics the 
amy we of our day look back with longing eye, so 
‘ar from being the natural or normal condition of 
these colonies, was a forced and unhealthy growth, 
limited by the extent of fresh available soil, and on 
the failure of that resource vainly and variously 
attempted to be bolstered up by artificial restrictions 
on commerce. Jamaica must be content to suc- 
eumb to that law of decadence, supreme over all 
human successes, but nowhere more conspicuous 
than in mercantile prosperity, in that which is so 
happily named “ fortune.”’ ‘This, as it is always 
owing to the concurrence of favoring circumstances, 
in a much greater degree than to moral or intellect- 
ual gifts, is consequently more fluctuating and 
tpeutianetis than that greatness which is founded 
on the sword. Look to the history of Europe, and 
trace the transfer of the monopoly of trade from the 
13th century, when Genoa supplanted Pisa, and 
was in its turn eclipsed by Venice ; how the Vene- 
tians gave way to the Dutch, and how England 
wrested the slippery prize from the tenacious hands 
of the latter. Or, as an instance on a smaller scale, 
we may observe how in our own country the road 
to wealth has shifted from buccaneering in the Gulf 
of Mexico to trading to the Levant, from the Le 
vant back again to the South Sea; how the South 
Sea was succeeded by the plunder of India; when 
the Eastern Indies were nearly exhausted, came 
sugar-growing in the West Indies, and after that, 
during the war, the “ miracles of Manchester.” 
The West Indians might as well call on the British 
Parliament to stop the course of time itself, as re- 
quire them to give them back their short-lived season 
of unnatural prosperity. All the varieties of manure, 
all the ingenuities of machinery which Mr. Cobden 
can suggest, will not enable them to compete with 
Brazil and its countless millions of untilled and un- 
trodden acres. But, fortunately, the substantial 
welfare of a country, and the happiness of its peo- 
ple, whether in the torrid or the temperate zone, 
does not depend on its being able to undersell its 
neighbors in the market of the world. The lurid 
halo of a vaporous opulence, loaded with the groans 
of the suffering slave, has flitted from Jamaica to 
encircle Cuba. Very far are we from regretting its 
departure. There is now openmg on the West In- 
dies a prospect of a real prosperity, of a far more 
solid and substantial sort than that which it has 
lost. Its in the course of true civilization, 
begun so hopefully in the 17th century, was oniy 
interrupted by the introduction of sugar cultivation, 
and the absorption of the small estates into the 
large speculations, as we have already deseribed. 
That process must now be reversed. The false 
notion that prosperity depends on exports must be 
laid aside, and internal improvement made the ob- 
Let the number of hogsheads of sugar and 
pounds of coffee exported dwindle every year; so 
much the better, if that is 2 symptom of the island’s 
getting rid of that incubus on their internal 
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the English ge ¢ mortgagee. Instead of 

t exports ucing large returns to some un- 
ie and sane capitalist at home, but tending 
only to dispeople the island and overtask the labor- 
er, we may indulge the pleasing anticipation of the 
formation of a native population gradually gaining 
the habits and feelings of citizens, enjoying in return 
for moderate labor a sufficiency of the comforts and 
luxuries of civilized life. We could form no better 
wish in behalf of our West Indies than that they 
should become poor, at least that they should make 
a poor figure in the statistical tables, and that the 
contrast should no longer continue, which is so well 
drawn in the following passage, between them and 
the French colonies of Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
islands which enjoy a high degree of domestic pros- 
perity, for the very reason that they never attained 
the portentous opulence of St. Domingo. 


“The houses in S. Pierre (Martinique) have more 
of a European air than in our English colonies ; and 
I must notice, with praise, the existence of four book- 
sellers’ shops as large and well-furnished as any sec- 
ond-rate ones in Paris. The sight of books to sell in 
the West Indies is like water in the desert, for books 
are not yet included in plantation stores for our 
islands. The cause is this: the French colonists, 
whether Creoles or Europeans, consider the West 
Indies as their country ; they cast no wistful looks 
towards France; they have not even a packet of 
their own; they marry, educate, and build, in and 
for the West Indies, and the West Indies alone. In 
our colonies it is quite different; except a few regu- 
lar Creoles, to whom gratis rum and gratis colored 
mothers for their children have become quite indis- 
pensable, every one regards the colony as a tempo- 
rary lodging-place, where they must sojourn in sugar 
and molasses till their mortgages will let them live 
elsewhere. They call England their home, though 
many of them have never been there ; they talk of 
writing home, and going home, and pique thems:lves 
more on knowing the probable result of a cont sted 
election in England than on mending their reads, 
establishing a police, or purifying a prison. The 
French coionist deliberately expatriates himself, the 
English never. The consequence of this feeling is, 
that every one, that can do so, maintains some cor- 
respondence with England, and when any article is 
wanted, he sends to England for it. A different feel- 
ing in Martinique produces an opposite effect ; in that 
island very little individual correspondence exists 
with France, and consequently there is that effectual 
demand for books, wines, jewelry, haberdashery, 
&c., in the colony itself, which enables labor to be 
divided almost as far as in the mother country.”— 
Coleridge's Six Months in the West Indies. 


But deeply interesting as is the question of colo- 
nial policy, on the treatment of the European set- 
tlers in the West Indies by the mother country, it 
yields in importance, at least at present, to the 
great problem of the New World, which, as it 
tends more and more tq merge into itself, owing to 
its prodigious inerease of late years, all the other 
social questions concerning the north as well as 
south portions of that continent, may well be called 
the ‘‘ condition of America’’ question. Indeed, 
had the question of the sugar duties to be decided 
solely on colonial or mercantile grounds, there 
would be very little difficulty, without need of 
much commercial experience, in making up our 
minds as to the common-sense view of the matter. 
But that which embarrasses the decision in this 
case is, that this, like all other West Indian ques- 
tions, is intimately mixed up with the slavery 
question. Legislation cannot touch the sugar-du- 
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ties in any way without at the same time affect- 
ing the interests of the slave, and committing 
this country to some line of policy or other in 
respect of them. And thus the slow operation of 
destruction of the colonial monopoly, the gradual 
process which has been going on of removing the 
prohibitions in their favor, and overturning that 
whole fabric of colonial policy which, originating 
in the short-sighted self-interest of the mother 
country, had come at last to be only an expensive 
burden on her; this slow but inevitable progress 
of our legislation has at last, as it was long ago 
foreseen it would do, come across in its path that 
other line on which we had embarked ourselves, 
that of our anti-slavery policy. After the sacrifices, 
considerable after all deductions, and the efforts, 
certainly undeniable, which we had made for the 
overthrow of slavery, and the public manner in 
which we had pledged ourselves to uncompromising 
hostility towards it, by making treaties expressly 
with that object, and inserting stipulations against 
it in every commercial or maritime treaty we con- 
cluded with any foreign power, going almost the 
length of a rupture with France in maintenance of 
the right of search, and after owing not a little of 
that real admiration of English spirit and generosity 
which we obtain (notwithstanding all their jeal- 
ousy) from the other nations, to the public position 
we had assumed in the world as the enemies of 
negro slavery—it is indeed a hard dilemma in 
which to find ourselves. It seems that we must 
either abandon this lofty position, submit to our 
enemy, acknowledge that we are beaten in the 
struggle, that slavery is far beyond our powers to 
extirpate, and go through all the jeers of foreign 
nations on this humiliation of our pride, or by con- 
tinuing to exclude slave-grown sugar not merely 
admit one very extensive exception to our new 
commercial policy, but cut short altogether the 
grand experiment of free-trade, and render nuga- 
tory or disastrous all the previous steps we have 
taken in that direction. Thus it is evident that had 
the question of the sugar duties been to be brought 
to issue on mercantile and fiscal grounds alone, 
there could not have been a moment's hesitation as 
to the policy and justice of the equalization of the 
duties on all sugars. We must now, therefore, 
take a short review of the other and more important 
branch of the question, and of the whole situation 
which appears to us to justify the measure which 
has been adopted of the admission of slave-grown 
sugar. 

First, then, a very wide and real difference will 
be remarked between institutions existing within, 
and institutions existing without, the limits of our 
own country. [t is with the former alone that our 
legislature can have to deal directly. To oversee 
and regulate the former is the duty of the govern- 
ment ; to attempt to oversee or regulate the latter, 
is either ridiculous folly, or impertinent interfer- 
ence. It is folly, where the nation with which we 
propose to interfere is strong, and can laugh at the 
attempt; it is an insult, where it is weak, and 
must submit to it. It is the office of the British 
legislature to make laws for British subjects, not 
for Portuguese. Now as to the trade in slaves, 
and the institution of slavery, this country has 
thought itself under a moral obligation wholly to 
suppress and abolish them, and it has done se at 
great cost, and by great national exertion. Since 
the Ist of August, 1834, there is not, nor is it pos- 
sible for there to be, any slave, or slavery in an 
shape or form, under its mildest form, even that of 
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compulsory labor, (condemned criminals alone 
excepted,) within any portion of the British domin- 
ions. Not only Great Britain, but all our settle- 
ments, colonies, and dependencies, are cleared of 
all remains of personal bondage or servitude.* To 
be engaged in the slave-trade, for any British sub- 
ject, whether directly, or by serving on board a 
slave-ship, is felony, and punishable by transpor- 
tation. Th a word, our internal legislation against 
slavery presents no tokens of weakness, compro- 
mise, or inconsistency, but is most open, straight- 
forward, full, and complete. Personal servitude, 
without distinction of color, country, birth, or race, 
is entirely extirpated from the British dominions, 
and illegal for the British subject. 

Here surely is the natural limit of our legislation. 
Having done thus much, we had not only done all 
that we ought to have done, bat all we could do by 
direct legislation ; and we confess that it appears 
to us, that when this country outstepped that natu- 
ral limit, and finding herself at the conclusion of 
the continental war supreme at sea, and with con- 
siderable influence on land, endeavored at the 
Congress of Vienna to apply the physical force and 
moral weight she found herselt possessed of, to 
compel other nations to follow her example, to take 
the same steps in their colonies as she had done in 
hers, and to join her in a maritime crusade against 
slave-traders, that she took a step which was at 
once erroneous in principle and unfortunate in its 
results. It was wrong in principle, because it was 
an attempt to direct opinion by the application of 
external force ; to compel another nation to adopt, 
out of deference to a superior force, views for which 
they were not prepared, and with which they did 
not agree. And it has been accordingly unsuccess- 
ful, having only served to arouse national pride, 
and thus to place the slave-trade under the protection 
of one of the most respectable of all sentiments, the 
sentiment of national independence. No indepen- 
dent nation will endure to be told by another nation, 
‘* We are more virtuous than you, and in that capa- 
eity have sat in judgment on your institutions ; we 
find that of slavery to be bad, and as a penalty for 
it we condemn you to the payment of a fine in our 
custom-house.”’ Such language naturally excites 
the indignation of foreign nations. Let us put a 

lel case to ourselves (an illustration used by 

r. Macaulay) : ‘‘ I know that Ireland has been 
misgoverned, and I have done, and purpose to do, 
my best to redress her grievances. But when I 
take up a New York journal, and read there the 
rants of President Tyler's son, I feel so much dis- 
gusted by such insolent absurdity, that Lam fora 
moment inclined to deny that Ireland has any rea- 
son whatever to complain.”’"—( Speech in the House 
of Commons, Feb. 26, 1844.) It is not intended to 
assert that our responsibility altogether ceased when 
we had restrained our own subjects from the trade, 
or that having enfranchised our own slaves we had 
nothing more to do, and might forget the millions 
who still remained in bondage in other countries. 
Asa member of the family of nations, and more 
peculiarly as the t commercial metropolis of 
the world, England must lie under an obligation to 
combat, to soften, to remove the evils of negro sla- 


* We find from Mr. Babington, that in Great Britain 
itself vill was in existence till a recent period ; 
many of the Merah in the salt-works and collieries 
Scotland continuing glebe ascripticii till 1775, when 
Lord Melville, as Lord Advocat, brought in a bill to 


abolish this last relic of British slavery.—Babington, p. 
163. 
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very as long as it shall anywhere exist. But to 
attempt to do this by direct legislation ; by turning 
her revenue duties into a penal code for the pur- 
pose of muleting the nations who still continue to 
maintain a trade in slaves which she herself has 
abandoned after leading it for centuries ; to extort 
stipulations by fear, or, wildest scheme of all, to 
annihilate the trade by an armed force,—these are 
modes of fulfilling that obligation which experience, 
we should think, has fully demonstrated to be utter- 
ly futile and impolitic. All direct interference only 
aggravates the evil, causes a just suspicion of our 
motives, and prevents the legitimate influence of 
our example. So far as this country can at present 
contribute to the amelioration of the condition of 
the foreign slave, and forward the (we fear very 
distant) period of his enfranchisement, it must be 
by the influence-of her example, by the indirect 
operation of opinion, by the arm of reason, by con- 
tributing to the spread of the principle of freedom, 
by showing in practice (if it can be shown) that 
free-labor is cheaper than slave-labor, and thus 
enlisting the interests of the slave-owners on her 
side. It was by such means, and not by threats, or 
prohibitions, that France was induced to follow our 
example in her colonies. Let us not, in our public 
acts as a nation, imitate that painful virtue, not 
uncommonly met with in private life, where an 
individual, having perhaps in a moment of zeal 
committed himself to some act of self-denial, endeav- 
ors to alleviate his own uneasiness under the pri- 
vation by foreing all those who are within his 
power to adopt his plan, and preaches up to all his 
own example, till the very name of the virtue in 
question becomes odious. 

This simple principle of non-interference, which 
is, in fact, the basis of the whole code of interna- 
tional law as acted on in all other matters, ought to 
be, surely, the rule here also, and affords a plain 
and well-defined line of demarcation where our 
direct efforts for the destruction of slavery ought to 
cease. If in any of our measures, ¢. g. in the 
attempt to stop the slave-trade by the employment 
of a naval force, we have gone beyond this line, let 
us honestly avow our error and retrace our steps. 
This simple distinction, too, affords the proper 
answer to an argument that may be urged with 
some weight, to the effect that,—Though it is true 
we are not consistent—that we admit great quanti- 
ties of other slave-grown produce, such as cotton 
and tobacco, yet, that the admission of sugar is 
something additional, is a new step; that the fact 
of our having already taken so many wrong steps 
does not render the next in the same direction one 
whit less reprehensible ; we had better stop some- 
where in the course of evil than nowhere; that 
slave-grown cotton is admitted already—it is a pity 
it is so; but we are not debating about cotton, but 
about sugar; if we could undo what has been done 
about cotton we would, but at any rate we need not 
add to it the fresh mischief of letting in sugar 
merely for the sake of being consistent—that the 
additional stimulus directly given to the slave-trade 
by the admission of slave-grown sugars is a much 
greater evil than inconsistency. ‘There is certainly 
much weight in this reasoning, ~ Consistency, 
though very desirable, is not always to be had, nor 
always to be made an object for its own sake, either 
in public or private conduct, in states or individuals. 
But if the distinction drawn above be kept in view, 
between legislating for the regulation of our own 
affairs, which it is our duty to do, and legislati 
for the purpose of striking an indirect blow, throug 
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our tariff, at some institution of our neighbors which | willing to ruin our whole cotton manufacture in vin- 
we happen to disapprove of, it will be seen that this| dication of its consistency, how very far should we 
reasoning falls short of the principle on which we| still be from anything like a complete compliance 
take our stand. We do not call upon you to admit/ with the supposed mora! obligation to abstain from 
foreign slave-grown sugar because you admit for-| all products of slavery as from an accursed thing, 
eign slave-grown cotton, but because we should| and to do nothing to promote or forward it, how- 
think it equally wrong for you to exclude cotton on | ever remotely or indirectly. To do this would de- 
the ground of its being grown by slaves. When| mand not merely that we should entirely forego the 
you admitted cotton, though slave-grown, you did| use of coffee, tobacco, and cotton, destroy our 
right, because you acted on the principle of non-| manufactures, and pay an extravagant and ex- 
interference with the internal affairs of neighboring | hausting tax on our sugar, but the whole system 
states: continue to do right—admit sugar on the| of trade, of exchange, must come to a standstill. 
same ground, and your consistency will be the guide| For what is the case at present with this com- 
and measure of your doing right. The very same| merce’ If we have any commercial intercourse 
necessity which is pleaded for the admission of cot-| whatever with slave-owning nations, even though 
ton, is equally strong for the admission of sugar;| we will not take their produce; nay, if we have 
we could do without cotton quite as easily as we | intercourse, and exchange commodities with those 
could do without sugar. The real novelty, the} nations only which have no slaves themselves, but 
real new measure in the case, is our overstepping| who take the goods of those slave-owning nations, 
the line which should confine us from meddling | we so far become purchasers of the produce of slave- 
with our neighbors’ concerns by the introduction | labor. We cannot, in fact, keep ourselves clear 
of the distinction between slave-grown and free-| from participation in this guilt, if guilt it be, unless 
grown sugar. All foreign articles, whether cot-| we were to give up commerce altogether, burn our 
ton, coffee, tobacco, indigo, or sugar, were origi-| shipping, fill up our harbors, and build Bishop 
nally excluded in favor of the colonial article, and| Berkeley’s wall of brass all round our country. 
not because of their being raised by slave-labor.| For what becomes of the sugar of Cuba, for ex- 
And it was the very same ministry (the late) which| ample, when it is excluded from the English 
admitted foreign cotton at a reduced rate, without} market! Why it finds a market somewhere else. 
thinking of any distinction between slave and free- | ‘The merchant takes it to the Mediterranean, to St. 
labor, and yet arbitrarily drew that distinction in the | Petersburgh ; he searches out a market anywhere, 
case of sugar. Can we wonder that foreign nations| sells his cargo, and’ obtains in exchange goods 
should ascribe such inconsistenty to hypocrisy, and | which he brings straight to England, and obtains 
charge us with interested motives, with secretly | with them a supply of our manufactured goods. 
protecting our West Indian interest under pretence | We will not take his sugar, but we take the price 
of zeal for the cause of the negro, because compe-| for which he sold it to another. The utmost that 
tition in the sugar-trade affects them, but competi-| our exclusion of slave sugar from our markets (we 
tion in the cotton-trade does not affect them, because | never even professed to exclude it from our ports) 
they do not grow it! To quote again from Mr. | effects, is to put the merchant, the dealer in Cuba 
Macaulay, the whole of whose speech on this ques- | sugars, to a good deal of extra trouble, and cause 
tion will well repay perusal—‘‘ If any such moral} a great loss to the English consumer, and to the 
obligation to prohibit slave-grown produce really| English merchant. It is just the same (to quote 
exists, the supposition leads to consequences from | an illustration of Lord John Russell) as if an indi- 
which every one of us would recoil, consequences | vidual was to come to a shopkeeper and offer him 
which would throw the whole commercial and polit- | some sugar which he had stolen from a warehouse, 
ical system of the world into confusion. If such| and the shopkeeper was to say to him, ‘‘ No, J 
moral obligation be in foree, then the whole of our| will not buy this, you have stolen. it; I will not 
financial legislation is one mass of injustice and| purchase stolen goods: but I know a neighbor 
inhumanity. I am not disputing the paramount! who has no such scruples; go and sell to him, and 
authority of moral obligation, or setting up pecu-| I will give you, in return, whatever may be the value 
niary considerations against moral considerations. | of the article you have stolen; but I will not touch 
I know that it would be not only a wicked, but a| the article itself.”’ This is a plain statement of the 
short-sighted policy to aim at making a nation great | amount of participation we must necessarily have in 
and prosperous by violating the laws of justice. To| the profits of slave-labor, even supposing (a sup- 
those laws, enjoin what they may, [ am prepared to | position which it is quite impossible could ever be 
submit. But I will not palter with them. I will} realized) we could rigidly exclude all slave pro- 
not have two standards of right, one to be applied | duce itself from our markets. But the inconsisten- 
when I wish to protect a favorite interest at the | cies in which we were practically involved, while 
public cost, and another to be applied when I wish| the law stood as it was, were almost ludicrous. 
to replenish the exchequer, and to give a stimulus| For example :—During the whole time that the 
to trade. I will not have two weights or two meas- | distinction between free and slave-grown sugar was 
ures. I will not blow hot and cold, play fast and| maintained, and while in and out of Parliament, the 
loose, strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.’?| most urgent appeals were being made to the house 
(House of Commons, Feb. 26, 1844.) | and the nation that we should have nothing to do 

There are those who, conscious of the justice of | with the consumption of slave-grown sugar, it was 
this reasoning, admit that a wrong has been com-/ notorigus that we were refining the whole of the 
taitted by the admission of the cotton of the United sugar of Cuba and Brazil that was being exported 
States, aad would vindicate the national honor by | to the continent. It was shipped in the raw state 
the resignation of this benefit, and eal] on the| for this codlitry, landed in bond, refined by British 
nation to retrace its steps here at however great a| skill and machinery, and then exported to Hamburgh 
further sacrifice of interest. Such was the argu-| and Genoa for the use of the German and Italian 
ment of the Bishop of Oxford in the House of Lords.' consumer. There was no end to these and similar 
But supposing for an instant that such a chimera | inconsistencies, so long as that distinction waa 
should realized, that the legislature should be) maintained. 
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‘*Cases of conscience’’ (itis well said) ‘* must not 
be unnecessarily multiplied, or too subtly investigat- 
ed. To say that every one who shares in the common 
benefits of civilization is answerable for his share of 
all the moral evil at the expense of which these 
benefits are produced, would be nearly equivalent to 
a sentence of banishment from the world. But in this 
particular instance the distinction between direct 
and indirect participation in the gain arising from 
slavery and the slave-trade, does appear to me 
too minute to be substantial and honest. While we 
retained the system of slavery in our colonies, it 
was most justly said that we could not lay the guilt 
of it, whatever that may be, to the account of our 
a. while we were enriching ourselves at 

ome by importing their produce in exchange for 
our own goods. In what way is the American 
government, or the cotton planter of Louisiana, or 
the cabinet of Spain, or the tobacco-grower of 
Cuba, precluded from making the same reply to us, 
when we taunt them with the miseries which their 
institations engendert We speak of the blood- 
cemented fabric of the prosperity of New Orleans 
or the Havana; let us look at home. What raised 
Liverpool and Manchester from provincial towns to 
gigantic citiest What maintains now their ever- 
active industry, and their rapid accumulation of 
wealth! The exchange of their produce with that 
raised by the American slaves ; and their present 
opulence js as really owing to the toil and suffering 
of the negro, as if his hands had excavated their 
docks and fabricated their steam-engines. Every 
trader who carries on commerce with those coun- 
tries, from the great house which lends its name 
and funds to support the credit of the American 
bank, down to the Birmingham manufacturer, who 
makes a shipment of shackles to the African 
coast, is in his own way an upholder of slavery ; 
and I do not see how any consumer, who drinks 
coffee or wears cotton, can escape from the same 
sweeping charge.’’—(Merivale: Lectures on Col- 
onazation, vol. i., lect. 11.) 

And if the principle is wrong of attempting indi- 
rect interference by legislation with the internal 
affairs of other nations, much more is it a violation of 
the principle of non-interference, to attempt to coerce 
them by an armed force to the measures we require 
them to adopt. The strong resist, as the United 
States have done, our requisition of the right of 
search ; the weak elude by craft and dissimulation, 
ws the Brazilians did the stipulations of the treat 
lately expired, while it yet remained in force. It 
may be said, indeed, and with some truth, that 
slavery and the slave-trade stand on very different 
grounds,in this respect. That even admitting the 
principle for which we contend, that one nation has 
no right to interfere with the domestic arrangements 
of another, and that the British legislature cannot 
inflict penalties in Spain, because Spain chooses to 
keep slaves, yet that the trade in African slaves, 
being of the nature of piracy, is strictly within the 
limits of international faa. and a case which calls 
for the interference of any foreign power in the 
mame of humanity, and therefore more especially 
of that power which claims to have, and till latel 
earried out the claim, a maritime supremacy. If, 

‘however, we could establish the legitimacy of our 
-attempts to suppress the trade on the Boast of Af- 
rica by means of an armed naval force, the expe- 
rience of some years must now have convinced the 
most sanguine of the fruitlessness of such endeavors. 
‘We have not only not succeeded in cutting short 
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that trade, but it has increased under our hands both 
in extent and in intensity of its horrors. 

1. In extent. It has computed, by the So- 
ciety for the Civilization of Africa, that the num- 
bers exported from Africa at the date of the year 
1840, were as two to one compared with 1807. 
From the very nature of the trade it is obvious that 
it is impossible to have accurate returns of the 
numbers ; but the late Sir Fowell Buxton, in the 
last edition of his work on the slave-trade, pub- 
lished in 1839, gives on sufficient evidence a total 
of 150,000 negroes as imported annually into the 
western hefnisphere. This number he has proved ; 
but as it is, of course, the interest of all concerned 
in it to carry on the illicit traffic as secretly as pos- 
sible, it is quite certain that a very large number 
reach the shores of America, which is never ascer- 
tained by the inquiries and researches of those who 
are declared enemies of the trade. ini gen 
that violence, artifice, popular countenance, an 
official connivance can do is done in the slave 
countries to conceal the extent of the traffic. ‘ In 
Cuba,” writes our Spanish ambassador in 1837, 
‘*a special privilege of entering the harbor after 
dark, denied to all other vessels, is granted to the 
slaver; and with all the servants of the govern- 
ment the misconduct of the persons concerned in 
the trade finds favor and protection, and they are 
thus encouraged and enabled to set the government 
of the mother country at defiance.’ Notwithstand- 
ing the barbarizing effects of a life spent in the 
midst of gangs of slaves, and the habitual exercise 
of a tyrannical and irresponsible authority over life 
and limb of a fellow-creature ; the Spanish planter 
has a secret consciousness that he is wrong; he 
cannot bear the prying eyes of Europeans, and 
—— as determined as ever not to relinquish his 
gainful pursuit, yet strives to do what he does in 
the dark. Thus the amount of 150,000 can only be 
taken as an approximate number, which is thus 
distributed between the two great slave-countries— 
Cuba, 60,000, Brazil, 78,000. But it is well 
known that slaves are imported into Porto Rico. 
And with respect to the Spanish states of south- 
east America, Mr. Buxton furnishes the following 
evidence. From Buenos Ayres, Mr. Hood, the 
consul, writes to Lord Palmerston, in 1833, that 
“‘the dormant spirit of slave trading has been 
awakened ; the Aquila Primera, a schooner belong- 
ing to this place, and under this flag, was fitting to 
proceed to the coast of Congo for a cargo of 
slaves, and other fast-sailing vessels were in re- 
quest for the same service. The Uraguese minis- 
ter did not deny that the government were cogni- 
zant of the proceedings, and confessed that they had 
given their concurrence to the proposal of im 
ing 2000 colonists from the coast of Africa, which 
he considered a fair and legitimate trade. A com- 
pany of merchants had, it was said, given him a 
considerable bribe to permit this importation. In 
1835, no less than twenty vessels under the Portu- 
rs landed slaves on the coast near Monte 

ideo. In 1834 the Rio da Pinta, of 202 tons, 
under the flag of Monte Video, was seized with 
license from the authorities to import 650 colonists, 
with 521 slaves on board, men, women and chil- 
drea.’’ These facts relating to these Spanish coun- 
tries, which have only been accidentally collected 
by Sir Fowell Buxton, can therefore only be 
regarded as specimens of what is of ordinary oc- 
currence, are themselves no data on which to 
found any calculation as to numbers, but they are 
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remarkable as showing how the trade is gaining 
ground in countries in which it had been hitherto 
unknown ; it is spreading to these new states, who 
are thus making the first use of their fiag, which 
they owe chiefly to this country, to thwart our en- 
deavors, and to engage themselves in a traffic 
which it is one of our main objects to put down. 
Another newly opened demand for slaves is fur- 
nished by Texas, into which Sir F. Buxton was 
assured on good authority that 15,000 slaves were 
imported from Africa in 1837. ‘To these may be 
added importations into the southern gtates of the 
union, which it is certain take place, (and now with 
greater ease as the American flag is safe from our 
search,) but of which it is impossible to get any- 
thing like an estimate. But with respect to Brazil, 
Sir F. Buxton’s computation is far too low. Ban- 
dinell, in 1838, computed the annual importation at 
94,000 ; but data furnished by Mr. Nelson, who 
writes in the present year, lead us to conclude that 
even this number is below the mark. He says that 
the Brazilian planters estimate the waste of slave 
life at ten per cent. per annum. Now the slave 
population of the Brazils is 3,000,000, which at 
this rate gives a mortality of 300,000 annually. 
But taking for granted that numerical precaution 
has ccrried the estimate of the waste of this the 
most costly part of agricultural speculation to the 
very highest extreme, and that it is also drawn 
from the class most exposed to the causes of mor- 
tality, and that the domestic slaves enjoy a longer 
average term of life, and, on these grounds, we 
ought perhaps to reduce the average mortality of 
all classes of slaves in Brazil to 74 instead of 10 per 
cent. Even then the number of deaths will stand 
at 225,000 ye annum. To replenish this enormous 
waste of life, the reproductive power of the slave 
population is wholly inadequate. The slave does 
not naturalize or thrive in Brazil ; at least he is pre- 
vented from doing so by the cruel arrangements of 
the proprietors. For while the supply from Africa 
is so abundant, and the price of a full-grown negro 
so low, the attempt to supply the demand by propa- 
gation is considered as expensive and absurd. e 
planter has but to go into the slave market, and 
there ata moderate price procure any number of 
slaves of either sex and every available age ; it is 
not likely, therefore, that he will await the slow 
processes of nature, and undergo all the expense 


and risk attendant upon infancy and childhood, and | M 


the loss of the labor of a certain portion of the 
females, which such a process would require. The 
peculiar cruelty attendant on such a condition of 
things will be obvious at once. On all estates the 
disproportion of female to male slaves is very great ; 
on not a few, in the interior of the country, the 
number of females is regulated merely by the 
domestic service of the establishment, and there are 
some in which there is not a female to be found ; 
such is the aversion of the proprietors of the soil 
to be encumbered with any hands which cannot 
perform the highest amount of labor, and which are 
not always of avail. Even in the city the female 
negro suffers a depreciation in value the moment 
she becomes a mother, and is often punished for the 
last and least exalted social intercourse her degraded 
position still places within her reach. These cireum- 
stances considered, Mr. Nelson's estimate of 125,- 
000 as supplied by natural propagation from a body 
of 3,000,000 of slaves will be admitted to be rather 
beyond than below the mark. But even on that 
estimate the supply drawn from Africa will amount 
to 100,000 per annum. 
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The same conclusion may be drawn from a differ- 
ent set of data. 

‘The number of negroes imported into Rio 
alone, in the year 1820, when the traffic was legal, 
and when there could be no object in concealing or 
misrepresenting it, was 20,075. The amount of 
coffee exported from the same harbor for that year 
was 80,000 bags. In 1844, the slave-trade being 
no longer lawful, the number of negroes surrepti- 
tiously introduced of course appears not, but the 
returns for that year state the export of coffee to 
have been 1,189,523 bags. The connexion which 
necessarily exists between produce and labor will 
enable the reader to draw his own conclusions with 
regard to the increase of slave traffic which has 
taken place during the interval. Another proof 
may be drawn from the number of vessels and the 
amount of capital employed in the trade between 
Rio and Africa. During the year 1843, forty ves- 
sels were cleared from the custom house of Rio, for 
the different Portuguese settlements on the coast. 
They were freighted with coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
rice, rum, and 50,000 pounds worth of English 
manufactured goods.’’— Nelson, pp. 38, 39. 

From these data it will be seen that Sir T. F. 
Buxton’s estimate of 150,000 negroes annually im- 
ported into the western world is far too low. But 
the number which actually reach the shores of 
America is only a small remnant of the immense 
expenditure of human life which the trade, in ite 
several steps, of capture, march to the coast, deten- 
tion there, and finally the passage, occasions. 

2. For the horrors of the middle passage, dread- 
ful as they always were, have been directly aug- 
mented by the measures we have adopted for the 
suppression of the trade. The risk of capture by 
our cruisers has operated in two ways on the slave- 
adventurer’s ingenuity. By. one he is prompted to 
equip vessels well-founded, and in which ‘stowage 
is sacrificed to speed, a class of vessels known by 
the name of American clippers, so that should a 
cruiser bear in sight, the slaver has still a good 
chance of safety in flight. But the favorite plan 
of the Brazilian slave-adventurer is to purchase an 
old and worn-out craft he can come by, and provid- 
ing her at the cheapest possible rate with stores, fit 
her out with a view to stowage alone. This plan 
goes on a calculation of chances; the profit is so 
great, that if but one out of three, according to 
r. Jackson, of the Commissioners’ Court of Sierra 
Leone, or one out of five, according to Mr. Nelson, 
make a successful run, he still pockets a consider- 
able profit. For the vigilance of our marine, though 
totally ineffectual for its object, has afforded the 
slave-trader a plausible excuse for at once cheapen- 
ing his commodity on the coast of Africa, and rais- 
Hing its price in the market of Brazil. He gives 
less than he did before our squadrons were stationed 
there, and sells for more. As to the former, or 
the price given at the baracoon, it will vary very 
aod « according to circumstances. Sometimes, 
when the supply is large, or the vigilance of the 
English cruisers off a noted baracoon prevents all 
egress, and keeps the slave-ships rotting in the 
rivers, the value of the negro suffers a great depre- 
ciation, and they are often disposed of at any price 
to get rid of the expense of maintaining them. 
Should this continue long, and, while the stream 
of fresh victims keeps pouring on from the interior, 
no market be found for them, they are often chained 
two and two together, and sunk in rotten boats in 
the river ; or small-pox, or dysentery, eng 
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out among them, and sweeps them away by hun- 
reds; or, again, they are abandoned by their 
keepers, and left to perish by starvation. Of the 
vation (if possible) of the cruelties of the 
le-passage by the system of close sto . 
which is had recourse to to compensate for the in- 
creased risk of capture, Mr. Nelson’s book affords 
sufficient evidence. He was a medical officer of the 
‘* Crescent,’’ a frigate which is dismantled and per- 
manently moored in the harbor of Rio for the recep- 
tion, medical] treatment, and accommodation of such 
negroes as may be taken off the coast of Brazil. 
This frigate, during the time she has been so em- 
ployed, viz., from April, 1840 to 1845, had received 
on board the cargoes of eight full slavers, amount- 
ing in all to about 3,000 negroes. We shall not 
give any of the horrible details, which are sicken- 
ing even to read of; we only point our readers’ 
attention to the conclusion drawn, that the tendency 
of the efforts to suppress the trade by an armed 
naval force has been to induce the trader to crowd 
his hold and decks, and allow less space for his 
miserable victims, in order to compensate for the 
risk of capture. For some time it was the practice 
of the slavers, when chased by a British frigate, to 
throw the slaves overboard, as they could not be 
made prize of as slavers unless slaves were actu- 
ally taken on board. While this was the case, it 
was not uncommon for the pursuing vessel to see 
hundreds of negroes precipitated into the sea before 
their eyes from the decks ot the slaver, while her 
path through the water was dyed with the blood of 
the unhappy wretches by the sharks that followed 
in her wake. This expedient, however, was some- 
what checked by the introduction of clauses into 
the treaties with the various nations, by which the 
fittings of a slave-ship and the nature of the cargo 
may be brought into any of the Slave Commission- 
ers’ Courts as evidence. But after what has been 
stated, we shall not be surprised when we find that 
the increase of mortality on the numbers brought 
to the cvast for sale, and on the passage, has in- 
creased since 1807 (according to the same report 
of the African Civilization Society) from 17 to 25 
per cent.* 
3. And if the cruelty to which the slave is sub- 
—_ has been only aggravated by our interference, 
et us look for a moment at the case of those whom 
we employ to enforce that interference, and we 
shall find that what that service inflicts on the 
officers and seamen of our own navy is another and 
no trifling item to be added to the amount of evil 
produced by this ill-advised system. During a long 
series of years, during which the experiment of 
suppressing the trade by an armed force has been 
tried, we have been exposing our own sailors to 
the deadly influences of the pestilential shores of 
Africa. ‘Thousands and thousands of these brave 
men have fallen victims. Again and again has the 
flag waved over silent and deserted decks. The 
story of the ‘*‘ Eclair’’ is fresh in our memories. 
In that instance was brought home to our own 
doors what is of frequent occurrence on the African 
station. According to a return moved for by Mr. 
Hume, and presented to Parliament in August last, 
the average force employed in the past year, 1845, 


* A license to trade to the coast of Africa, found in a 
slave-brig which had sailed ‘from Monte Video in 1834, 
and had fallen into the hands of a British frigate, was 
accompanied by a curious document, purporting to be an 

plication from the owners of the slaver for license to 
import “650 colonists, and 250 more to cover the deaths 
on the voyage.” 
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for the suppression of the slave-trade, was 56 ships, 
manned by 9,289 men, which had cost £706,454. 
Out of this number, there had been 259 deaths, 
and 271 invalided. The proportion borne by the 
deaths to the invalided s: for itself. And for 
what has all this expenditure of valuable life, and 
this permanent ruin of health and constitution been 
incurred? Serious as is the sacrifice, yet had it 
answered in any measure the end proposed, had it 
proportionately diminished the waste of life in the 
African populations, or stanched the ever-flowing 
wound in the side of that ill-fated continent, it 
would be some consolation to the country, and the 
families of the gallant men who are thus sacrificed. 
The plan, indeed, of suppressing the trade by 
means of our naval supremacy, must be admitted 
to be, at first view, very feasible, and it would be 
most unreasonable to censure those by whom it 
was originated. The feats which our navy had 
performed in the way of sweeping the seas, and 
blockading long lines of coast in the teeth of pow- 
erful foes, might well encourage the expectation 
that they would find little difficulty in annihi#fating 
a piratical traffic carried on by a band of ruffian 
adventurers. It was a scheme formed in a noble 
and generous spirit, founded on the most reasonable 
hopes of success, and carried on with vigilance, 
perseverance and intrepidity, in bearing up against 
an enemy far more formidable than any human arm 
—a deadly climate. But it has failed, utterly and 
entirely failed; surely if experience proves any- 
thing, it has proved this. More negroes are eve 
year brought to the coast ; more perish on the mi 
die-passage; more are imported into the slave 
countries than in the preceding year. We have 
for thirty years lined the coast of Africa with sail- 
ing vessels, and are now blockading the principal 
rivers with steamers ; we have engaged the coop- 
eration or consent of most of the maritime powers, 
and have reaped nothing from all our efforts but 
augmented suffering to the negro race, and a wholly 
unrecompensed expenditure of money and life to 
ourselves. Can there be any doubt that this sys- 
tem ought to be immediately abandoned ? 

But what, then, it may be said, must we do! If 
we thus acknowledge, as indeed it would be mere 
obstinacy not to acknowledge, that we have been 
beaten—that the natural course of events, or if we 
choose rather to say the cupidity of wicked men, 
has proved an overmatch for our naval strength— 
are we to resign ourselves helplessly to the conse- 
quences, and sit quietly by and see the growth of 
this tremendous evil, the monster wickedness of 
these latter days, without any attempt to remedy it! 
Nay, are we even to share in it, and profit by it, 
indirectly indeed, but still really, by buying and 
a Sag roduce of all this misery and crime! 

y answer that sober truth will permit us 
to make to this question, is one which can be but 
little consoling or satisfactory. Perhaps, indeed, 
there is hardly room here for inquiring what we 
ought to do, what line of conduct we should like to 
pursue as a nation, when it is so abundantly obvious 
what we must do, whether we like itorno. We 
see no help for it, but patiently to acquiesce in what 
we cannot remedy or even alleviate. We have 
heard but of three possible remedies for this social 
disease suggested. T'wo of them, suppression of 
the trade by armed force, and discouragement by 
disuse of slave produce, have been tried, with what 
success we have endeavored to show. The third, 
the favorite scheme of Sir T. F. Buxton, is that of 
African civilization ; the endeavors, by an increased 
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and s ic intercourse of the European nations 
with the African tribes in their own homes, both by 
means of missionaries of religion, and the various 
intercourse of commerce, to soften their manners, to 
put an end to their now endless petty warfare, (the 
original source and supply of the slave-trade,) and 
a to open their eyes to their own interests as to 
show them that a trade in other articles besides hu- 
man flesh would be more for their advantage. This 
scheme, which is not without some plausibility, we 
have not now leisure to discuss. We will only 
make two remarks upon it: First, that when we 
call to mind what has been the invariable result of 
the intercourse between the civilized European and 
the semi-barbarian, or the unreclaimed savage, we 
should have much more to fear than to hope from 
such intercourse in the present instance, even were 
it possible that it should be established. But there 
is an obstacle which we regard as (at least so far as 
present experience serves to guide us) quite insuper- 
able in the way of such an intercourse, even were it 
desirable. We need hardly say, we allude to the 
climate, an enemy which the European constitution 
has hitherto been found quite unable to contend 
with. What else is it, but this superhuman foe, 
which has hitherto kept at bay the energy of com- 
merce, defied the spirit of covetousness, and baffled 
even the self-devotion of the Jesuit missionary ¢ 
What else, while every corner of the globe, the re- 
motest islands in the South Sea, the summits of the 
Andes, the recesses of the Poles, have been visited 
and revisited, described and surveyed, till they are 
as familiar to us as any English county, has kept 
the interior of Africa as much an unknown region 
as it was to Herodotus or Ptolemy? Until we can 
overcome this primary obstacle, until we can find 
some antidote, which will enable us to inhale the 
pestilential air of those swampy forests with impu- 
nity, central Africa will continue as impenetrable to 
us for all purposes of admixture to any extent with 
its varied populations, as if it was a country in the 
moon ; till we ean live there, we cannot think of 
civilizing the inhabitants. 

It is in great measure from a want of adequate 
knowledge of the magnitude of the evil, that such 
sanguine anticipations have been formed by many 
of its speedy remedy. By the side of the massive 
proportions of this monster evil, its enormous spread, 
and the prospects of a further diffusion, only limited 
by the ocean which bounds the continent of Amer- 
ica, the force of a single nation, however wise, 
wealthy, or powerful, is but a puny arm. This 
negro slavery is not the offspring of yesterday, not 
the result of certain temporary causes, to pass awa 
when they no longer exist ; it is the slow and - 
ual growth of 400 years, the inevitable condition of 
the settlement of the European race in the New 
World. Beginning with the discovery of America 
by Europeans, it has grown with their growth there, 
and followed their steps. And as the filling and 
replenishing that vast region with the white race is 
as yet but in its first beginning and infancy, so this 
dark shadow which attends upon it, enormous as it 
how seems, is as yet but in its bud and germ, A 
blight and a curse has every step been that the white 
man has advanced into the forest; cruelty and 
bloodshed have marked his path. He found these 
countries in the possession of native races, in various 
stages of civilization. What has become of them ? 
They were made to labor for him, and sunk beneath 
their labor, used up in his service. The aboriginal 
races were annihilated by slavery before the African 
coast was had recourse to. Whole nations were 
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wiped from the face of the earth ; millions of human 
beings were immolated by the white man before he 
laid his hands on a single African. Singular self- 
delusion! While we are reviewing with compla- 
cency our progress in cultivation and refinement, 
and proving that Christianity and civilization have 
banished the stain of slavery from Europe, under 
the auspices, and in the name of Christianity and 
civilization, we are spreading through regions of at 
least five times the extent of Europe, a slavery, 
compared with which that of the feudal ages, which 
we think it so much to be delivered from, was a 
light and easy service. What are the bloody deeds 
which we execrate at home, which we boast that 
the progress of humanity and enlightenment has 
secured us from a repetition of—massacres of the 
Albigenses, Sicilian vespers, eves of St. Barthol- 
omew, campaigns of the Duke of Alva—what are 
they, all put together, to the deliberate, ordinary, 
matter-of-course, calculated-on, annua] consumption 
of life in the sugar-grounds and cotton plantations 
of Americat* These deeds we speak of, too, 
were either wrought from good sentiments mis- 
directed, as from religious zeal, or were reprobated 
at the time by the moral sense of the whole Chris- 
tian community. But the wholesale and systematic 
murders of the tropical slave-countries are perpe- 
trated solely from the spirit of covetousness ; they 
are sacrifices to the lust of gain, and are entirely 
approved of and sanctioned by the public opinion of 
those countries. It may be, indeed, as we have 
before hinted, that a faint echo of the public opinion 
of the Old World now and then disturbs the repose 
of the Spanish or American planter; he is made 
uneasy when he thinks the eye of a European is 
upon his lash, or his branding-iron. But this is an 
external and accidental discomposvre of a moment. 
Accustomed to such an arrangement of society from 
their birth, they never think of discussing, asa prae- 
tical question, the right and the wrong, the to be, or 
not to be, of slavery ; it seems no more a hardship or 
a cruelty to them that a negro should be worked to 
death in the fields, than it does to us that a horse 
should be worked to death in a cab or an omnibus ; 
and they regard any one who lectures or preaches 
the abolition of slavery much in the same light as 
we be mn one who preaches the discontinuance of 
animal food and the disuse of the shambles. If he 
ever by any chance is roused to speculate on the 
subject, there are not wanting abundance of argu- 
ments which seem to him to establish that peculiar 
position which the negro happens to occupy towards 
himself as being an ordinance of nature, and in com- 
plete accordance with the immutable fitness of 
things ; just as it seemed to the trapper in one of 
Cooper’s novels, to be *‘ clear agin both reason and 
Seripture,”’ to forbid shooting an Indian when you 
could come within reach of him. The wisest Greek 
philosophy did not rise superior to the social condi- 
tion of its own age and country ; that the barbarian, 
i. e., all the world besides, was born the thrall of the 
Hellenic race, was accepted by it as a fundamental 
axiom of politics. The same maxim, only inverting 
its terms, was current on the other side of the 
ZEgean, God had made the whole world to be sub- 
jects of the Persians. And so the Brazilian, him- 
self but the half-blood offspring of the ‘ Lusian 
slave, the lowest of the low,”’ regards the black 
race as nata servituti, a bountiful provision of Prov- 
idence, to enable the white man to dwell between 

*“The duration of life for a sugar-mill slave in 
Louisiana does not exceed seven years.”— Featherston- 
haugh, vol. i., p. 120. 
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the tropics, and finds negro slavery ratified in 
pe mo by the curse pronounced on the children 
of Nowh sl tural 

owhere does sla wear so nai an appear- 
ance, or seem so Guamapie at home, as i the 
Brazils. Not even in ancient Rome was all labor 
and the arts more entirely renounced by the free- 
man. Slave-labor is there not merely employed in 
the fields, and in those tasks which the climate ren- 
ders impossible to the white man, bat is introduced 
into every department of manual industry. Hence 
every employment implying manual skill and inge- 
nuity is held degrading. Accordingly, to French- 
men is resigned the mystery of the scissors and the 
needle ; to Portuguese adventurers the ignoble duty 
of retail shopkeeping ; and to the English, Ger- 
mans, and Americans, the care of supplying the 
country with foreign necessaries and luxuries. Or 
if the Brazilian does condescend to the least labori- 
ous of these undignified methods of earning a liveli- 
hood—that of opening a shop—this is the Orien- 
tal style in which he discharges its obligations :— 


“Tam amused at the apparent apathy of the Bra- 
zilian shopkeepers. If they are engaged, as now is 
not unfrequently the case, in talking politics, or 
reading a newspaper, or perhaps only enjoying a cool 
seat in the back of their shops, they will often say 
they have not the article inquired for, rather then rise 
and fetch it; and if the customer persists, and points 
it out in the shop, he is coolly desired to get it for 
himself, and lay down the money.” — Graham's Brazil. 


Nothing can be more helpless, socially speaking, 
than the Brazilian. At home, he is at the mercy 
of his slave for all domestic comforts ; abroad, his 
entire trust, whether for amusement or business, 
for necessaries or superfluities, is on foreigners. 
Slavery seems to have sapped his self-dependence, 
enervated his energies, and thrown him, a helpless 
creature, on the services of others. From slavery 
to the slave-trade the step is small and easy ; and 
we shall not be ‘surprised that one to whom it is 
quite natural to be served by slaves, should find it 
quite as natural to supply himself with a commod- 
ity so indispensable in the mode he finds estab- 
lished, viz., by the slave-trade. Anda trade whose 
profits are so high, a speculation of such brilliant 

romise, is almost the only one which overcomes 
razilian indolence. 


“ When we glance at the vast difference between 
the trifling sum paid in the slave-market of Africa 
and that received in Brazil for a negro slave, we shall 
a at once what an irresistible temptation is 

eld out to the cupidity of lawless and unprincipled 
men ; and it will not require much acuteness to fore- 
see what dangers will be braved, and what ingenuity 
will be exercised, to grasp so glittering a prize. An 
additional inducement, were any required, to engage 
ruffians in a speculation of this description, is fur- 
nished by the insignificance of the sum required to 
fit it out. Scarcely a needy Portuguese adventurer 
from the old country bat helds out to his dazzled 
imagination the hope that, in time, the land of his 
adoption will supply him with the means to try his 
fortune in the great Brazilian lottery of slave-trading, 
in which the prizes are in such goodly proportion to 
the blanks, that it is more the dread of not being able 
to purchase a ticket than any misgiving about its 
wine success, which awakens his henge’ & From 
the road-side ‘ verda,’ or hedge-alehouse, whither the 
recent Portuguese immigrant is glad to betake himself 
to obtain the means of bare subsistence, he looks 
with a half-confident eye to the gaudy chacaras or 
villas of his hoary precursors, and promises himself 


day or other, for himself. The slave-dealers are the 
na of the Brazils, they form the dazzling class 
of the uz millionaires. Do you see that nonde- 
script building, with its staccoed front and green 
painted balconies, surmounted by vases and plaster 
images from the heathen mythology, and surrounded 
by a garden, in which elaborate fountains, stucco 
figures, and brick and mortar borders to the walks 
and flowerplots, leave scarcely any room for the 
flowers themselves? That is the chacara, or country 
residence, of a slave-dealer, a man who, twenty years 
ago, in the Brazils with scarcely a testoon in 
his pocket ; who commenced his career by —- a 
venda, but closed that to open a retail warehouse 

which the ferret eye of British competition no sooner 
beheld than it fostered into noxious respectability by 
the obliging accommodation of unlimited credit. 
The man was shrewd; he saw his store filled with 
goods which did not belong to him ; and, being of a 
speculative turn, he ventured a part of them in the 
slave-trade. But Fortune, less indulgent than the 
British creditor, frowned on his first effort. The ves- 
sel in which he had embarked his goods, or the 
slaves obtained in exchange for them, was captured 
on the coast by a British cruiser, and his dreams for 
the ss of a rapid fortune ended, as dreams 
usually do, in nothing. Meanwhile, the bills drawn 
at no early date became due, or, to be more exact, 
his debtor account to the English dealer began to 
wax old, and payment was gently urged by the cred- 
itor. The ready shrug of the shoulders, and the 
characteristic paciencia meu senhor, were all he had at 
his disposal, at least ail he intended to give. And 
here the uninitiated might conclude the matter was at 
anend. But no; neither the creditor nor the debtor 
were to be so baffled. The homely adage, ‘ In for a 
penny, in for a pound,’ influenced the former, while 
the hope of retrieving his loss spurred on the latter to 
a second venture. And so it was arranged. More 
goods were furnished, another slaving trip was tried, 
and proved successful. The wae disappointment 
was now amply made up by the present profits ; 
confidence was restored, avarice received a fresh 
impulse, the speculation was repeated again and again, 
and the speculator was finally enabled to perpetrate 
that absurdity in stone and mortar, and to live, as its 
owner, in a style of vulgar profusion, 

“ Such is an episode from a road-side conversation 
one may hear any day from an old resident in the 
Brazils, and such the prospect which stimulates the 
ambitious adventurer in that country to engage ina 
specalation, one successful hit in which is a fortune.” 
— Nelson, v. 64, &c. 


So natural, so rooted in their institutions and 
manners, is slavery : it is much more like an impos- 
sibility that the Brazilians should exist without 
slaves than that we should exist without the coffee 
or tobacco which is raised by those slaves. 

To those who stil] ask, is there, then, nothing 
that we can do towards the abolition of this great 
evil? we answer, much ; but it must be done in 
the right place. The advice of the Greek historian 
to his countrymen, when they cast their mutual 
failings in one another’s teeth, was, that they 
should go home each with the burden of his own 
misdoings. Let what we have to do be done at 
home. While the Dorsetshire laborer is supportin 
a family upon tenpence a day; while the Trish 

t is naked and starving ; while the children 
in the manufacturing districts are growing up dis- 
eased, ignorant, and heathen, there 1s always plenty 
to be done. We do not speak of these domestic 
sores in a spirit of taunt, but as pointing the direc- 
tion to which our efforts should be applied. But 
we cannot expect that the Brazilian should be 





to raise, from anticipated profits, such a one, some 


equally forbearing when we taunt him with his 
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negto slavery ; when we go out of our way to tell 
him that his trade in slaves is quite wrong, that 
he ought not to encourage the trade, or even to 
have slaves at all, can we wonder that he asks 
us, If we ever heard of a slave dying of hunger in 
Brazil! and whether we can say the same of 
England! What should we think if the Emperor 
of Russia were to tell this country that her treat- 
ment of Ireland was very wrong, that till she made 
the Irish peasant as comfortable and as well off as 
he ought to be, no English goods should be admit- 
ted into Russia’ What did we think when, three 
years ago, M. Ledra Rollin was on his incendiary 
mission in Ireland, and when the French press was 
raising so loud a clamor against the tyranny of 
England over her Irish slaves? Admit, as we may, 
to the full, the existence of the evil complained of, 
we justly thought it an unwarrantable interference. 
But what should we have said had this language 
and this attack, instead of being that of an individ- 
ual, or carried on in anonymous newspapers, been 
taken up by the government, had been propounded 
by M. Guizot in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
embodied in some act of the legislature, and a 
public punishment been inflicted by prohibiting 
Manchester or Birminghem goods in the French 
ports ! 

In conclusion, if our interference has been wrong 
in principle, and productive of no advantage to the 
party sought to be benefited ; and if it would, there- 
fore, be better to occupy ourselves with reform and 
amendment at home, it may be useful to consider 
that, though negro slavery, as it exists, is perhaps 
the heaviest and the most widely-extended burden 
now pressing on mankind, yet it is not alone in the 
world ; it is an evil, differing in degree, not in kind, 
from many others in our social system which we are 
compelled to tolerate. As divorce was permitted 
for a time to the Jews, on account of the hardness 
of their hearts, so in every age there are human ills 
arising from uncontrollable circumstances, which 
are far beyond the power of any legislation to reach 
or cure. ‘There is, of course, one cure. As all 
human evil arises from human depravity, so the 
only searching remedy for human depravity will, 
as far as it is enabled to operate, cure the particular 
evils which spring from that common root. But 
how did Christianity operate against the slavery of 
the ancient world! Not by denouncing it as an 
institution. Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, 
and sets up neither despotism nor republic, inter- 
feres not with master or slave. But it introduced 
into the world a principle which was incompatible 
with the essence of slavery, and which, as it grad- 
ually gained ground, man by man, left of slavery 
nothing but the name. For the Christian slave of 
a Christian master is, it is evident, a servant, and 
not a slave, except in name 


“Many institutions,” says Neander, (as quoted by 
Mr. Babington, p. 7,) “might exist, which would 
never have been formed in a state of society under 
the influence of Christianity, but which might, under 
the guidance of a Christian spirit, be so modified, 
that they no longer contained anything at variance 
with its principles. As Christianity was not in the 
habit of producing any violent change in external 
things, but reformed and amended these by begin- 
ning from within, for the avoidance of a greater evil, 
and in order not to’ step out of its own peculiar 
sphere of spiritual efficacy, it might very well allow 
them to continue, at least for a time, in such a way 
that a new spirit might be imparted to the old form, 
which did not suit the spirit of Christianity, and, at 
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last, when men were prepared for the change by the 
influence of Christianity, the form itself might drop, 
and all become new.” 
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[Tus article is copied principally to show that 
the mean dishonesty of the American government 
toward the claimants for French spoliations is not en- 
entirely unparalleled. The inquest showed that the 
immediate cause of the baron’s death was anxiety 
about his claim. Only He, to whom al! hearts are 
open, knows how many of the claimants under the 
French treaty have died from the same cause !—Liv. 
Age.] 

The Baron de Bode, whose claims on the British 
government to a sum of money, amounting to half 
a million, have so long been before the public, died 
on Friday, Oct. 2, at ten minutes past mine o'clock, 
at his residence, at Grove-end road, St. John’s wood. 
The death of the baron was quite sudden. He was 
in his seventieth year, and has left three sons, the 
eldest of whom has been abroad for some time, but 
ison his way home. Their ages vary from twenty 
to thirty. The eldest son and present baron served 
with distinction in the Russian service, and was 
employed in Persia. Since his retarn to Europe he 
has contributed materially to extend and correct our 
knowledge of the geography of that country, chiefly by 
his excellent contributions te the “Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society.” The deceased, Cle- 
ment Joseph Phillippe Pen de Bode, Baron and 
Count of the holy Roman Empire, was born at 
Locksley, in the parish of Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, 
on the 23rd of April, 1777, his mother being an 
English lady. His father was a German nobleman, 
possessing, in the district of Alsace, an extensive 
and fertile estate called Soultz-sous-Forét. At that 
period Alsace was under the French dominion: the 
territory has since passed, by virtue of treaties, 
under the sway of the Austrian Emperor. The 
baron died, and Clement was residing at his estate of 
Soultz-sous-Forét at the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, in 1789. Subsequently he married in 
Russia, where he had resided from the time of the 
confiscation of his property in Alsace. He served in 
the artillery of the Empress Catherine for some 
time, himself and family being much patronized by 
that sovereign. On the advance of Napoleon to 
Moscow he raised a regiment of cavalry at his own 
cost, to which the Emperor Alexander allowed him 
to give his name. At the head of that regiment, 
and in the rear of the Russia army, he fought his 
way with the allied army to Paris. When Louis 
XVIII. was restored to the throne, in 1814, on the 
abdication of the mighty Napoleon, the French gov- 
ernment despatched to England, in virtue of a par- 
ticular compact, seven millions sterling for the 
purpose of indemnifying those British subjects and 
citizens who had lost their property in France in the 
manner just mentioned. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed by the English government to investigate 
the claims and settle the amounts due thereon to the 
individuals to be indemnified. The Baron de Bode 
claimed a compensation of 500,0002. This claim was, 
however, rejected by the commissioners, on the 
ground that the baron had not fully proved his right 
to be considered a British subject. Matters remained 
almost in abeyance with respect to this nobleman’s 
case, until the year 1818, when he addressed a me- 
morial to the privy council. After many tedious 
delays and numerous hearings, involving of course 
enormous expenses, the claim was rejected. Con- 
scious of the justice of his case, the baron petitioned 
the House of Commons; but this assembly soon 
got tired of the business, and adjourned its discus- 
sion on all occasions by the process of “ counting 





out.” The baron then addressed himself to the Court 
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of Chancery by means of a “ Petition of Right.” 
The result was a trial at bar in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in the month of June, 1844, when a verdict 
was found by a special jury in favor of the baron 
for 364,266/. with interest from January Ist, 1819. 
The hope, however, that the verdict of a jury had 
settled the proceedings was fallacious ; for issues 
had arisen upon pleas on the part of the crown that 
the action had not been brought within six years from 
the date of the occurrence on which it was grounded. 
In other words, the crown was made to defend itself 
by pleading the statute of limitations! These issues 
were given in favor of the crown, and thus, though 
the baron’s claims were fully admitted by a British 
jury, the law permitted the crown to shroud itself 
behind the statute of limitations. In December, 1845, 
another trial took place in the Queen’s Bench ; and 
on this occasion Lord Denman pronounced against 
the baron, on the ground “that he had not shown 
that his property, which was confiscated in 1793 by 
the French revolutionary government, had been un- 
duly confiscated.” A writ of error on this subject has 
been allowed ; and notice thereof was served at the 
Treasury on the 17th of August, 1646. It was 

resumed that the case would be argued before the 
judges of the Common Pleas and the barons of the 
Exchequer in the course of the ensuing term. Mean- 
while, death has decided the question, so far as the 
unfortunate baron was concerned, although it will of 
course be contested by his executors. It was only 
three days before his death that a long and well-writ- 
ten letter from the late baron’s pen appeared in the 
“Times,” giving a lucid account of his claims, and 
the vexatious opposition and legal quibbling which 
have been put in force for the last thirty years to 
postpone their settlement. A leading article appear- 
ed in the same journal on the day after the publi- 
cation of his letter.— Examiner. 





THE REWARDS OF FRANCE. 


Parapve thy chain, high-hearted Spain, that all the 
world may see, 

The Castle and the Lion crouched beneath the Fleur- 
de-Lys ! 

Bresson, within the Castle, to each lacquey dollars 
throws, 

And Christina leads the Lion by a cordon through 
his nose. 


Nor sword nor lance wields sly old France, gold 
right and left he tosses, 

And with a match lets off a batch of ribbons, stars, 
and crosses ; 

For his majesty has changed the plan that used to 
be in vogue ; 

The rogue once hung o’ the cross, but now the cross 
hangs on the rogue. 


“Come, Conde, try ; come, Duque, buy ; here’s a title 
for disgrace, 

A star to blaze upon his breast, that should blush to 
show his face ; 

Here’s the cross of Honor’s Legion for dishonor’s 
foulest stain, 

And a Golden Fleece for him that aids to filch the 
wealth of Spain. 


“Come, Mon, Pidal, my ministers, ye’ve been a 
servile crew, 

Here ’s a cross, big knave, and bigger knave, here ’s 
a bigger cross for you! 

But thou, my own Heraldo, there be Duques, Condes, 
higher, 

But take thou the biggest cross of all that art the 


FRANCE—SCRAPS. 
So spake old France, as grinning he distributed his 


graces, 

To the gentlemen with hollow hearts, forked tongues, 
and brazen faces. * 

There were ministers and writers who had vied 
which could lie louder, 

And field marshals that gun-cotton never smelt, 
much less gun-powder. 


But round about the palace, as those honors were 
bestowing, 

In shadowy mail, with woe and wail, were Spain’s 
old heroes going ; 

Ruy Diaz shook his ghostly fist—the grim old 
Campeador— 

Gonzalez’s hand grasped airy brand, Del Carpio’s 
spirit swore. 


“The foul fiend seize, both necks and knees, these 
recreants to Spain ! 

My old bones ne’er in Burgos will rest at peace 
again— 

Tho’ dead and dry, when France crows high and 
Spain is in the dust, 

Confound . if they don’t get up and walk off in 
disgust ! 


“T was a gladsome stripling when I slew the 
Count Lozan ; 

When I wedded fair Ximena J] was a merry man; 

When on five necks of Moorish kings I set my mailéd 


heel, 
T felt what, in such cases, a gentleman must feel. 


“ But of all the thrashings e’er I gave, and they ’ve 
not been a few, 
As you know, Fernan Gonzalez, and so, Carpio, do 


you ; 

No task would so delight me, killing kings nor wed- 
ding wives, 

As to thrash these rogues within, at most, an inch of 
there low lives!” 


So spake the Cid, Gonzalez chid, Bernardo shook 
his lance, 

That once, at Roncezvailez, stayed the onward stride 
of France, 

And sadly thought those noble ghosts of the Spanish 
days of old, 

Ere knightly faith was grown a lie, and good steel 
changed for gold. Punch. 





A pistant Connexion.—The neWspapers con- 
tain an account of a physician holding a consultation 
with his patient, some fifty miles apart, through the 
electric telegraph. The physician told his patient 
that he must take care of himself, as he found he 
had a very “ wiry pulse.”— Punch. 


Fine Arts.—Prince Albert has given a commis- 
sion to Edwin r to paint him a large picture 
of a study of animals. The subject suggested by 
his royal highness, has been—‘* Raining cats and 
dogs.”’—Punch. 

A coop Cur.—Another new scheme has just 
been started. for cutting through the Isthmus of 
Panama. The great difficulty is how to break the 
neck of it. The great object of this contemplated 
short cut is to do away with a necessity fo~ returns. 
—Punch 

Roya VENGEANCE. the Fourth, for 
breaking faith at Elba, sent Napoleon Bonaparte to 
St. Helena. For ty | the same mee 3 the 
Montpensier marria, usiness, ueen 
Victoria will send the Napoleon of ) mae 





biggest liar.” 


entry.— Punch. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE YOUNG COUNTRY CLERGYMAN.—A SCOT- 
TISH STORY. 





Tue young clergyman of the parish of 
had been married three months. fe had been noted 
by all who had opportunities of observing him that 
a very great change had of late come over his man- 
ners. fore his marriage he had been remarkable 
for a certain wild buoyancy of spirits, which the 
more sedate and censorious of his critics did not fail 
to find fault with as unbecoming in a clergyman, 
and which was all the more suspected by them, 
that it was coupled in his case with a bold and unu- 
sual mode of expressing himself on religious sub- 
jects. Not that there was anything which they 
could complain of as positively unorthodox in his 
sentiments ; on the contrary, it was observed that in 
his sermons he used to be drawn, as if by a nat- 
ural tendency, to those special and inner doctrines, 
in fondness for which orthodoxy was conceived to 
consist. His representations, in particular, of the 
incidents of Gospel history were marked, when 
contrasted with those of other clergymen, with a 
freshness and power that were quite surprising. 
Still even here there was something dissatisfying to 
one portion of his critics. He aimed, they said, at 
making Scriptural scenes too vivid. It was remem- 
bered against him, for instance, that he had once 
spoken of Christ walking on the green grass; and 
that, on another occasion, not in the pulpit but in 
conversation, he had described, with great enthusi- 
asm, the effect produced on his mind by a rough 
engraving of Albert Diirer, representing Christ 
driving the money-changers out of the Temple. 
The vague sensation of uneasiness which these lit- 
tle eccentricities of speech, as they were considered 
to be, produced in the minds of those critics, was 
complicated, as we have mentioned, with a feeling 
of alarm caused by the amazing flow of animal 
spirits which every one remarked in the young 
clergyman. 

Other crities there were, however, who, being 
either less censoriously disposed, or more clear- 
sighted and penetrating, were very hopeful of his 
future career. His faults they regarded as those 
natural to a young man distinguished for what they 
called a highly imaginative turn of mind; and they 
trusted that these would disappear as he became 
older, and the various elements of his character be- 
came more thoroughly interwrought. This view 
was adopted, in particular, by the clergyman of one 
of the adjoining parishes, a man already past the 
prime of life, and in whose heavy brows was indi- 
cated a sort of moral sternness, which, conjoined as 
it was with an intellect of no common order, made 
him the raling mind of the district. The opinion 
of such a man, very decidedly expressed in favor 
of his young colleague, had the effect, to some ex- 
tent, of hushing the remarks of the inferior critics. 
This man, however, held an opinion of his own re- 
Specting his young friend, which, although he had 
never made it public, he had not failed seriously to 
hint to the youth himself. ‘* My dear boy,”’ he had 
once said to him, grasping his hand, and speaking 
in a tone of tenderness which both surprised and 
affected the young man, “there is a great differ- 
ence between poetical fervor on Christian topics and 
the piety which a clergyman ought to have.’’ 

here was yet another class of critics with whom 
the young clergyman of formed a subject 
of discussion. ese were his more intimate ac- 
quaintances ; young men who had formerly been 
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his class-fellows, and who, from their residences at 
greater or less distances from the remote part of the 
country where he was settled, still kept up a cor- 
respondence with him. With these he was not 
only a favorite, but an object of quite a peculiar 
kind of interest.. They knew him better than those 
among whom he was now cast; and in some of the 
most pleasant and enduring recollections of their 
lives he was a principal figure. Evenings they 
had spent in his lodging when they were students 
together at college, walks they had had in his 
company, little humorous extravagancies, and riot- 
ous outbreaks, of which on such occasions he used 
to be guilty, and which, in fact, gave such occasions 
their peculiar stamp and after-relish, lived in their 
memories, and were invariably rehearsed when a 
few of them chanced to meet and talk over their 
college days. They understood better that supera- 
bundant mirthfulness which so perplexed the new 
acquaintances of their friend; indeed, this was 
| searcely the aspect of him which they remembered 
best. ‘They had seen him in moods more profound, 
and, as they thought, more characteristic ; when, 
that exterior coat of mirthfulness thrown off, he 
would be all intense, energetic, and scornful ; when, 
awakened by some sublime thought, his eye would 
open calm and full, and every line of humor would 
vanish from his countenance ; or, as Was more com- 
mon still, when he would thrill them by some low 
note of sadness, the over-sobbing, as it seemed, of 
a secret sorrow. The truth is, however, that these 
were prejudiced judges, at Jeast on the special point 
of the congrvity of their friend's character with the 
clerical profession to which most of them also be- 
longed; inasmuch, as not only had he tinged them 
with something of his own gayety, but their very 
views of the clerical profession and its duties were 
in part his. 
he young clergyman’s critics were exclusively 
persons of his own s/atus in society ; mostly, indeed, 
his fellow clergymen. By his parishioners, gener- 
ally, he was not criticised; he was beloved, idol- 
ized. A poor and rude population, partly agricul- 
tural and partly fishing, they had none of those 
recondite fears and doubts respecting their young 
pastor which were reciprocated within his own cler- 
ical circle. It is true, his inexperience, his almost 
total ignorance of the commonest affairs of country 
life, did not escape their notice ; and the mistakes 
he committed in his questions regarding farming 
matters, for instance, were a subject of pleasant 
comment in their little family meetings. Neverthe- 
less they respected and loved him ; they were proud 
of the reputation which they understood him to pos- 
sess as a scholar; and it was their boast, that, in 
the whole country-side there was not his equal as a 
preacher, nor one who more zealously and punctu- 
ally performed his duties as a parish clergyman. 
He was so modest, too, they said ; very young, and 
a little boyish in appearance, perhaps ; but that was 
a fault which was always mending. 
Such was the state of matters in the parish of 
, when, about twelve months after the young 
clergyman had been settled in it, the report spread 
that he was about to be married to a young lady in 
the metropolis, to whom he had been attached since 
he was a student. Of course the news produced a 
great sensation in the parish. As there was no 
young lady among his parishioners upon whose 
pretensions his choice of a wife from a distance 
could be received as a slight, the feeling, upon the 
whole, was one of general contentment. lt was, 
indeed, hinted by some that their minister might 
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have acted as well if he had selected Miss ——, 
the minister’s daughter of a sa ber ad parish, a 
good-tempered, agreeable, a y » Whose 
ualities as a housewife had aa proved satis- 
ily by the manner in which she had managed 
her father’s household since her mother’s death, and 
who was understood, poor thing! to have become 
too partial to her father’s pre colleague. “I 
wish, after all, this fine young lady from the town, 
may make a good country-minister’s wife, with her 
music and her accomplishments,’’ was the remark 
of the more out-spoken of the gossips, founded 
partly on a vague notion of town young ladies in 
general, partly on certain intimations which had 
reached them, as to the peculiar qualifications which 
distinguished the young lady in whom they chanced 
to be more immediately interested. The hum of 
gossip, however, died away as the time fixed for 
the minister's departure to be married drew near ; 
and when he was gone, the whole parish was on 
tiptoe for the day on which they should welcome 
him back with his young bride. 

It came at last. After three weeks of absence 
the young clergyman returned to his parish, bring- 
ing home his wife. It wason a Saturday evening ; 
and the first glimpse the parishioners would get of 
the fair stranger would be as her husband Jed her to 
church on the following morning. This was speed- 
et abroad through the parish, and it was 
plain that, on the morrow, an unusually large con- 
gregation wonld assemble to hear the minister’s first 
sermon after his entry into the married state, and to 
see his young wife. 

The morrow came—a fine Sunday morning late 
in June. Already the sound of the kirk bell 
was heard in the manse; already the minister's 
man had set out carrying the Bible under his arm, 
with the sermon shut in within the leaves; the 
boy and the maid-servant had also gone, in haste to 
reach the church-door in time to have some talk 
with the bystanders before service should com- 
mence. When these were fairly out of sight, the 
young clergyman issued from the garden door, 
with his bride leaning on his arm. Walking slowly 
down the little avenue which led from the manse 
towards the high road, they turned on the right into 
the footpath by the side of the planting leading to 
the church. Save the sound of the bell, which 
came upon their ears from the church still out of 
sight, all was quiet ; the air was calm, the sky mild 
and clear, the earth green, fragrant, and glad. 
The heart of the young man swelled within him, 
and, turning to the fair being at his side, he said, in 
a low, earnest tone— 

**Oh, Helen, you are welcome tu the parish of 
Pe Henry. God bless you, and make me worthy 

ou.” 

he spoke not; but turned her eyes to meet his, 
which were swimming with tears. No wonder 
that the young clergyman felt proud and full at 
heart, as he gazed on her whom he had chosen for 
his own; no wonder that ae was careful to lead 
her so that her feet might avoid every stone or ie 
that lay in her path, or that he advanced his 
to push back with a tender jealousy every too- 
presuming branch that threatened to brush her 
shoulder as she passed. Her delicate and graceful 
form bending lily-like as she walked, caught a sin- 
gular and conten loveliness from the pure white 
of her dress, which contrasted as she hung on her 
husband’s arm with the deep black of his clerical 


snd har nage open ene af at deep, Leopld, ie 
r were t deep, A 
lent be, whieh is like baa moonlit heaven foes see 
mirrored down in a tranqui , Mystic, fathom- 
less, beautiful. There was, ccileter, an indefina- 
ble coldness or sadness in her whole expression, 
most specifically marked, perhaps, in a slight and 
apparently habitual parting of the lips, which would 
have been noticed by an attentive observer. This 
listlessness, however, hung about her beauty like a 
mantle which became it. It seemed as if her mind 
ib eae were ever at a distance, and as if, 
time she looked at you, she were returning 
somewhence. So it was when she turned her eyes 
in reply to her husband’s fervent blessing and tear- 
ful glance. At the same time there was a momen- 
tary change in her expression, appropriate as it 
seemed, to that ing from a distance which we 
have described ; the blue languor of her eyes turned 
of a sudden, nay, almost shot, into a something 
more keen, tremulous, and vivid, whether the rush- 
ing spark of fondness in a bride of three weeks, or 
some other more complex and characteristic feeling, 
it would have been difficult to tell. Evidently her 
husband received the look as a boon and assurance 
of affection, for he.drew her closer to him, pressed 
her hand silently, and raised it to his lips. A kiss 
might have followed, but it was Sunday morning, 
in the open air, the planting was not thick, there 
might be persons on the other side, he had his min- 
isterial bands on, and the kirk-beli was in his ear. 
They walked slowly on, therefore ; he opened the 
little wicket that crossed the path where it reached 
its highest elevation ; and now the church was in 
view, with the people who had not yet entered gath- 
ered about the doors. 

As the pair were seen approaching, the boys, the 
sexton’s willing deputies at the bell-rope for the 
last sixteen minutes, ceased from their violent exer- 
tions, and placing their hands in their pockets, leant 
against the church-gable, adding their leisurely and 
open stares to the more discreet glances with which 
their seniors were already regarding the bride. 
A faint blush overspread the countenance of the 
object of so much curiosity ; her eyes sought the 
ground ; and her husband, feeling her arm slightly 
tremble in his, hastened to her into church. 
Passing along the narrow aisle, with its smooth 
earthen floor, he reached one of the long pews on 
the left of the pulpit, distinguished as the minis- 
ter’s pew, by the = cushion ofegreen baize laid 
along the seat. boy and the maid-servant 
from the manse, who, with the greater part of the 
congregation, had taken their places before the min- 
ister’s arrival, came out of the pew to allow their 
mistress entrance. After handing her in, the cler- 
gyman passed on to the vestry at the farther end of 
the aisle, from which, the pene re in the mean 
time having all composed themselves in their seats, 
he soon issued to ascend the pulpit-stair. The ser- 
vice passed much as usual, save that the hearers 
were perhaps less attentive to what was spoken 
than was cu with them, most eyes being 
directed at intervals towards the upper corner of the 
minister’s pew, where, scarce moving, sat one, with 
whom also, as if he grudged being so near her and 
yet not by her, the speaker's thoughts were. What 
with the glimpses obtained by the more rude and 
curious of the con ion who had waited outside 
before service, what with the more steady view 
which others were able by their position in church, 
to obtain while the service lasted, and what with the 





eostame. Her face was pale, calm, and of a beauty 
rare, and smileless. Over the full white arch of 


brief introductions to the bride, with which a con- 
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aiderable number contrived to get themselves favored 
after the service was over, the whole population of 
the parish had that evening a pretty correct por- 
trait of their minister's young wife to comment 
upon. 

Me And what think you of our minister’s wife?” 
said the wife of the miller of the parish, on her way 
home from church, to the wife pS farmer, who, in 
respect of her husband’s dignity as one of the 
elders, had enjoyed the opportunity for a closer in- 
spection of the bride, which a personal introduction 
afforded. 

““ Weel,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ there's no denyin’ 
that she ’s bonny, for a lovelier face I never clappit 
e’e upon; but to me there’s something waefu’ 
about her—a want o’ lichtness like.”’ 

Nearly three months had passed since that day. 
The busy occupations of summer and early autumn 
had come both to fisher and husbandman, and the 
minister’s marriage had become a topic of the past. 
Yet, as we have before mentioned, it had not 
escaped the attention of the parishioners that a 
great change had taken place in the whole demean- 
or of their young pastor since his marriage. In- 
stead of that overflowing joyousness which they 
had formerly remarked in him, there was now a 
gravity which it was difficult to provoke to a smile, 
a certain expression of care, of anxiety, sometimes 
amounting even to pain and restlessness. What 
was the cause of this? and was it in any way con- 
nected with his marriage? The parishioners had 
no means of answering this question; they very 
rarely saw the young clergyman and his wife when 
they were in the company of each other; indeed, 
they very rarely saw the latter at all, and never in 
such a way as to become familiar with her—a cir- 
cumstance which by no means disposed them to 
speak favorably of her, it being the established 
morality of a clergyman’s wife in that part of the 
country, that she should go about doing good, and 
learning who were sick within the bounds of her 
husband's parish. 

Nor even had the families who constituted what 
might be called the society of the district for some 
miles round, very ample opportunities for judging 
respecting the happiness of the young clergyman’s 
married life. Occasionally, indeed, he and his wife 
paid visits to one or other of the families in ques- 
tion, when generally the same circle of persons 
would be invited to meet them; but of these occa- 
sions no more fruitful subject of remark could be 
gathered than this, of which, however, the ladies 
made the most, that the young minister exhibited, 
by his looks even at table, by the care with which 
he adjusted his wife’s shawl as he led her out in 
the evening air, and Sy a thousand little acts the 
publicity of which is tolerated only during the 
honey-moon, an excess of matrimonial fondness, a 
perpetual yearning towards his young wife in the 
presence of other people, which it was really pro- 
voking for other Riss 3 to witness. On the other 
hand, when these acquaintances paid visits to the 
manse of . they usually found the young wife 
seated at her piano, near a small window in the 
drawing-room, overlooking the garden ; and in the 
absence of any just cause for depreciating her 
housewifely qualities, for all about her had an air 
of neatness, order, and beautiful taste, they then 
would fasten on the character of the music that lay 
seattered about as the most memorable thing, and 
would carry away a snatch of sentimental English 
from one sheet, and the decisive fact that the words 
on another were Italian, as circumstances and 
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proofs to be afterwards produced in judgment 
azainst their hostess. 

** Do you know, papa, that in all her music there 
is not a copy of Pope’s ‘ Dying Christian!’ ’’ said 
one of these visitors to her clerical parent, on her 
a narration at home of the history of the 

ay. 
‘ Very likely, my dear,”” was the answer. ‘I 
am sure her husband has not a copy of ‘Turretin’s 
Theologia Elenctica, in all his library.”’ 

Those who, had they been so inclined, had the 
best opportunities for forming an opinion as to the 
chances of a happy matrimonial future for the 
young Adam and ‘Eve of the manse of ——, were 
the other inmates of the manse, the man, the boy, 
and the maid-servant. All that they had noted, 
however, or were able to report to their friends the 
gossips of the parish, was, that the minister was 
very fond of his young wife; that, when he was 
not visiting his parishioners, they were almost al- 
ways together, either within-doors, where he would 
read to her, or sit opposite to her writing his ser- 
mon, or hang over her with his back to the little 
window, as she sat at her piano and sang; or, if 
the evening were fine, out-of-doors, walking up and 
down in the garden, sometimes issuing at the little 
white gate at the end of the farthest mossy path, 
and strolling into the park beyond, at other times 
preferring the little avenue with its shade of small 
firs, and extending their slow ramble almost to 
within sight of the public road. 

Such was the sum of the maid-servant’s observa- 
tions ; that the minister was very fond of his young 
wife, and that they were almost always together. 
Good, lightsome, ignorant soul! happy she to 
whom that bending of her master over the sweet 
instrument of wonder, watching the white fingers 
playing among the white keys, and that glinting of 
her mistress’ white dress as she walked among the 
garden bushes leaning on her affectionate husband's 
arm, were pictures so paradisaic! Alas! it was 
far otherwise. What meant this yearning of one 
heart towards another, wedded to it before God and 
man?’ Why this continued lover-like longing; this 
timid, doubtful, tearful hovering round one whom 
he had not now to win; who, fair as she was, was 
his, and only his, his wife, his handmaid, the night- 
ly partner of his breast? Why this too protracted 
wooing ; this circling of two creatures round each 
other in mutual avoidance and predceupation, who, 
in the healthy course of nature, ought ere now to 
have been wedded together into a true sphere-unit, 
restful itself, and revolving only in its own mild ra- 
diance? Oh, how unfit these, with their tremulous, 
inquiring, oft-interchanged glances—his, tender and 
reproachful—hers, sad, but yet as with a grief 
which made the heart hard; how unfit these for 
their place and circumstances! Those shrewd and 
sun-tanned reapers whetting their scythes for their 
morning’s work, and that hoarse-voiced fisherman 
calling to his boy on the beach—these, and such- 
like, were the parishioners into whose strong, rough 
souls the word of salvation was to be dropped, and 
over whose busy lives the watch was to be kept by 
that Jove-sick youth walking in garden-paths by the 
side of that cold-eyed beauty. Oh, world! why, 
because custom is venerable, wilt thou hang up a 
little violet-colored lamp of perfymed oil, to light 
thereby a mine in which there are deep chasms, and 
black fallen blocks, and dripping filthy waters, and 
sallow night-plants growing from the walls! 

And what, after all, was the cause of this decep- 
tive unrest, of which the manse of was the 
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seene' Was it that there was any inherent un- 
suitableness for each other, any want of harmony 
between the natures of the two beings whom fate 
had thus conjoined by a holy and indissoluble tie! 
This, certainly, did not appear, but rather the con- 
trary. No fitter were a union between i 
strength and music, than might have see that 
between the young pastor and his wife. Did the 
secret cause, then, of so much solicitude lie in the 
absence, on either side, of that affection, without 
which marriage is a harsh adultery’ This were, 
probably, it might have seemed, a truer surmise ; 
nay, it was the surmise with which the young cler- 
gyman himself (for too evidently he was not the 
party who loved too little) would have been found 
by one who could have seen deep into him, to be 
racking in silence his sleepless soul. That trou- 
bled, reproachful glance at his partner’s face, did it 
not seem to say, ‘* Lovest thou me, Helen?” that 
impatience except at her side, and that restlessness 
even there, did it not seem a perpetual interroga- 
tion, a perpetual desire’ ‘‘ Oh, end this, thou loved 
one; dissolve thyself for once in womanly weak- 
ness, twining thy soft arms round thy husband’s 
neck, so that henceforth he may w in manly 
pride, no longer bowing the head before thee as his 
queen and life-giver, but governing thee smilingly, 
as his dear, gentle, trustful wife.” 

Yet there were no words spoken to bring the 
torment to a conclusion by eliciting the truth. In 
their walks and ¢étes-dtéte, he was the principal 
speaker; but the themes which he permitted him- 
self were away from the main one—flowers, books, 
a song which pleased them both, her health, his 
little parish-bound schemes and aspirations, their 
early interviews when they first became known to 
each other, the fate of this or that of his or her | 
acquaintances, and, above all, the excursion which | 
he meant to make with her to a part of the countr 
where she had spent some months of her sisthood, 
and of the lake and mountain scenery of which she 
entertained many happy recollections. Such, so 
far as the mere matter went, were their usual con- 
versations. For some time after their marriage, 
indeed, it had not been precisely so; there was 
less timidity and restraint then; he would sit by 
her and wind his forefinger in her fair ringlets, or 
lay his head in her lap and gaze into her eyes, 
calling her his beauty, pouting the lip at her play- 
fully, reproaching her in half-earnest for her old 
coyness, her present coldness; but all this had 
ceased, discontinued by degrees ; a thorn had been 
implanted in the quick of his soul which would not 
bear touching; and now his love, his increasing 
fondness, were shown but in tones and manner. 
Sometimes the words of caress rose to his lips as 
if to burst out, and his arms tingléd to enfold her; 
but a look at her smileless face and impassive form 
made him turn away heart-saddened, or brought 
the blood dancing through his throat in a proud and 
angry rush. Sometimes, agonized by the intoler- 
able endurance of his own thoughts, he was on the 
point of foreing himself into the mystery of hers, by 
all or any harshness; but then his love would ooze 
up through his firmness, bidding him not be cruel, 
or a terrible presentiment would withhold him on 
the brink, and drag him back to his uncertainty, 
telling him it were better thus. Poor two young 
hearts! this their own affliction was all in all to 
them. 

Debarred from approaching the fatal subject with 
her, the young man was thrown back upon his own 


chilled him. ‘‘ Why is Helen thus?’ 
aoe which in his moody rides to visit thi 
ishi on re My gh errand, h 

ever prepounded to himself at moment 0: 
sottion out, and which kept his mind excited 
confused till he again dismounted at his own door. 
paces diet Patanes eee ead way 08m 
of his courtship used to anew before him, from 
the evening, five years before, which he first spent 
in his Helen's company, to the hour when, amid 
weeping bridesmaids, he held her hand in his, and 
felt himself moving, as it seemed, along with her, 
through a lane of impeding sounds and outstretched 
aérial . He called to mind, first, those dark 
and wet winter nights, due to slumberous and 
nutritious Exegesis at his own fireside, but which 
had found him still a truant under her window, 
ing the pavement with timorous foot-fall, watch- 
ing but for the blessing of her shadow if it might 
flit across the blind. And then, how these window- 
watchings had been changed into visits ; and how, 
through a long tangled avenue of hopes, fears, 
joys, estrangements, and bitter jealousies, he had 
still followed her, till he won her. Won her! ay, 
but gat This was the question paca Se 

in and again with horrible importunacy knock- 
ine a the door of his memory. PThat his Helen 
had never been to him a soft and pas maiden, 
listening, pleased, and eager, with downcast eye- 
lids, as if drinking in her lord’s wisdom, this he 
knew; but it had been no matter of solicitude to 
him in taking the step of marriage ; nay, rather it 
had been a reason, a whimsy, lying at the root of 
his love. No! his Helen was no toy, to be wooed 
languidly with smiles and half-shut eyes; she was 
a queen exacting in her grace, it was a pain of the 
whole spirit to be near her. Not to be kind and 
beaming, but to be stately, sad, permissive ; this 
was the Helen he loved, the Helen of his imagina- 
tion ; so that the very sound of her name, the very 
word when written on paper, had something in it 
marble and Grecian. From the glances, the blushes 
of such a being to have inferred the assurance of 
affection, in this there was indeed ecstasy too great 
for mortal. So once he had reasoned, spurning the 
experience which ever and anon well appeal to 
his shrewder part, suggesting that the real Helen 
was probably a daughter of Eve, and that it might 
be not her, but a rib warm from his own side, and 
made in her likeness, that he was worshiping. 
Now, however, Experience came back, satiric, 
demoniac, polite, as if with inquiries how he felt. 
Oh, horror! had he accepted as evidence of a 
woman’s Jove marks and tokens which derived all 
their value from a youth’s mistake as to what it 
was possible for a woman tp be, which, had the 
object of his passion been the incarnate essence of 
all that was earnest and sorrowful in her sex, had 

et been too little? Those glances, blushes, was 

it possible that they could have been not love's, but 
some devilish counterfeit’s, the passing evidences 
in the countenance of some indefinable spasm of 
the spirit at the mou.ent! That listlessness, that 
seeming want of interest in things present, that so 
beautiful parting of the lips, could they be, not, as 
he had imagined them, the native style and expres- 
sion of a certain high and rare order of spirit, but 
mere womanly heart-weariness, which might be 
traced to a cause ! 

Day after day did he rack himself thus. Fain 
would he have settled in the conclusion that Helen 
was unhappy only in her present lot, in her removal 
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society to which she had been accustomed. That 
she should be so would indeed have been a bitter 
discovery, because it would have shown him how 
little it lay with him by his love, or any endeavors, 
to make up for the loss of those things which she 
regretted ; because, in fact, it would have revealed 
to him that, shut up in that spot of earth where 
God or his fate had appointed him, he must labor 
on, a lonely man. Still, even in this supposition, he 
had hope for her, that time, with its all-smoothing 
hand, might smooth this roughness also. And oh, 
how gladly would he have taken refuge in this 
conclusion, with all its misery. and hid his face in 
it, so that he could but shut out from his view the 
alternative which waited for him, as with dragon- 
mouth! ‘‘ His Helen—she loved another!’’ The 
thought would come; and, as it came, through 
love, through natural kindliness, through profes- 
sional habit of spirit, and whatever of truer Chris- 
tian grace there was in him, the black blood would 
come rushing, boiling, till his veins, filled with the 
fiendish fluid, were stiffened like cordage in his 
body, and he stood, that clear-souled youth, his 
throat swollen with rage, and his face gnashed and 
disshrivelled into the scowl of a Judas. Oh, but 
was it possible? Granted that his infatuation, his 
blindness, might have led him to such a horrid 
issue as this blasted wedlock, could she, this 
woman, who was at least well-born and honorable, 
have so foully deceived him? Ah! who could 
tell! Who knew what heart-weariness and sore 
imperious necessity on the part of the maiden, 
might not bring about or acquiesce in, where there 
was such importunacy, and such ignorance on the 
part of the lover? And softening down again 
under the gentler thought, the tears would begin to 
flow, and he would hurry through the air as if 
revelling in rapid motion. 

There was one of his old lover recollections 
which would come up now, as if there were a 
special and unknown significance in it. Once, not 
long after his first becoming acquainted with Helen, 
he had chanced, by the merest accident, to hear 
a little aneedote relating to her infancy, which 
charmed him in quite a peculiar manner. When 


to have for her playmate a cousin, not inuch older 
than herself, of whom she was very fond, and one 


| reproachful, sad. 
she was little more than two years of age she used | 





of whose roguish amusements during a summer 
they spent together in the same country-house was | 
to lead her out to a small, clear stream which ran | 
near, where, placing her, grave little maiden, at the | 
edge of the water, he would push her, in the most | 
indefatigable manner, further in, so as to make her | 
wet her feet. By some silly trick of the imagina- 
tion, this baby-anecdote had not only pleased him 
beyond measure at the moment, but had painted 
itself a sweet-colored miniature in his memory. 
His Helen, a fair-haired little beauty, with mild 
appealing eyes, suffering herself to be pushed into 
the water, became thereafter one of his favorite 
portraits of her. There was this material differ- 
ence, however, between the reality and the fancy- 
painting, that the part performed by the roguish 
cousin in the former was represented as performed 
by himself in the latter. So completely was this 
the case, and so favorite an occupatior. was it with 
him to contemplate the picture he had drawn of his 
infant Helen, that it had actually become a sort of 
hallucination with him that he had been Helen’s 
playmate in childhood, her little beau, her purveyor 
of apples, her defender against the watch-dog ; and 





the person of the cousin had passed completely out 
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of view, dismissed unceremoniously into mere shade 
and obscurity. Indeed, so little space had the 
existence of the cousin taken in his mind, that he 
had never inquired further concerning him, and had 
only chanced on one occasion to Jearn that a cousin 
of Helen's, who, he supposed, was the same, had 
obtained a commission, and gone out with his regi- 
ment to India. 

In those sad, retrospective moods of the young 
clergyman, that resolute digging in the past to find 
the root of his present bitterness, the pet anecdote 
of his infant Helen did not fail to turn up, nor the 
picture his fancy had painted of it to come again 
vividly before him. By some perverse freak, 
however, of the imaginative faculty, always a 
sycophant in his mind of the growing feeling, the 
picture would no longer present itself precisely as 
it used to be. It was larger in size, no longer a 
miniature, but a canvass picture ; and there was an 
alteration in one of the principal figures. There 
was still the fair-haired, blue-eyed little beauty at 
the edge of the brook, but he no longer recognized 
his own features in the boy-shape that stood by her. 
Somehow, it seemed as if the ‘ong-forgotten cousin 
had come forward out of the dim background and 
resumed his place; while the other figure, detach- 
ing itself from the picture altogether, but still facing 
it wistfully, seemed to recede from it into the hither- 
space, dilating and approaching in reverse perspec- 
tive, till it ended in—himself. 

There was no reason in all this; nor did it 
ayo any additional pain in the mean time, or 
ead to any crisis of feeling. The understanding 
remained busy, restless, and without clue as 
before ; only a vague, shadowy sense of something 
found out, hung before the imagination. As with 
a fleet at sea, so with his mind; certain faculties 
seemed to have shot forward in the chase far beyond 
the horizon of the rest; and these, the object of 
pursuit having been descried, were now waiting till 
the whole should come up, that the shock of ac- 
tion might commence. ‘lowards his wife, accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding the distraction within, his 
demeanor was still the same, tender, silently 
Still the same walks, the same 
conversations, the same fondness gushing through 
restraint. The only perceptible effect produced on 
his behavior as yet, by what was passing in his 
mind, was a certain hawk-like sharpness, foreign to 
his nature, with which he began to watch her 
movements. Every flitting expression of counte- 
nance, every flush of the cheek, every word spoken, 
was now noted and put to the question ; and, if she 
but left the room for a moment, he would feel him- 
self rise involuntarily to follow her. 

It was not long before this inquisitive eagerness 
fastened upon a special incident. They were walk- 
ing, as wont, in the park beyond the garden, one 
evening, when the unusual sound of a horn, blown 
probably by some gamekeeper making his round in 
the woods, was heard at a distance. The blast 
was clear and prolonged, and the young man 
stopped and was listening for its repetition, when 
he felt his companion’s arm tremble violently, and, 
turning round on the instant, he perceived that her 
face had assumed that keen, tremulous, alarmed 
look, which, as the one marked variation from her 
habitual expression of languid repose, always so 
strangely affected him. His impulse was to sup- 
port her, to soothe her; but ere he could obey it, 
some thought stung him, and with a start, anda 
half-stifled exclamation, he fell into silenee, and 
walked on by her side gnawing his lip, and musing 
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deeply. That look—that Helen look, as he had 
learnt in his fondness to call it, often as he had 
observed it, and winced under it, it seemed as if 
then for the first time he had penetrated its mean- 
ing. A door was, as it were, » through 
ich a thousand detached ions rushed 
into his mind, and filled it with the flash of their 
explosion—-how sensitive his Helen was to all 
impressions of war and adventure ; how the chance 
sight of anything scarlet through the trees would 
excite her ; and how she would ever listen, as with 
— nostril, to a martial rption or the nar- 
rative o 
seemed plain to him, and he walked on harshly and 
mechanically as if by the side of a stranger. 

For several days the incident of the bugle-blast 
could not be dismissed from his mind. It retained 
at first all the horrible importance which his 
thoughts had assigned it, but ere long he began to 
reflect how fantastic was his whole mode of con- 
struing such a circumstance. What corroboration 
was there in the whole history of his acquaintance- 
ship with Helen for this his so subtle conclusion ? 
During the five years which had elapsed since first 
he met her, had not the succession of her feeli 
with rd to him been the main thread of her life, 
as his love for her had been of hist had she not 
surrendered to him at last, with tears and virgin 
blushes’ and was he now to conjure up out of the 
depths of the long past a violent figment to undo 
allt No! his Helen, unhappy as it too evidently 
appeared she was, might indeed be recurring in 
memory to the past, but with no such specific 
regret as his favey had been persuading him. And 
that she should not be so happy in the present, 
what wonder? How could he, a poor, wildly vary- 
ing youth, not sufficient for himself, absorb, and 
hold the spirit of a creature so noble ; how could 
she, fitted by nature and culture for a far other des- 
tiny, accommodate herself to a life so humble and 
uniform as she must lead with him? And in this 
new access of fondness he would reénact the lover, 
gaze into her face, bend before her in spirit, and 
sigh for his own unworthiness. 

Not long was it to last thus. Ona Thursday 
evening (it was now early September) they were 
sitting at tea—pen, ink, and the half-finished man- 
uscript of his Sunday’s sermon lying on the table 
before him, pushed aside to make way for the tray 
—when a message was brought him from one of 
his parishioners who was thought to be dying, and 
wished to see him. As the distance was not so 
great but that he might walk, and be back before 
it was very dark, he did not order his horse to be 
saddled, but, hastily drinking his tea, set out on 
foot. He soon reached the cottage where the sick 
man lay. He was an old man of seventy years ; 
but his frame had been strong, his illness was sud- 
den, and it was painful to see how he still clung to 
life, and despairingly looked to the bystanders, as 
if they could help him and would not. When the 
young clergyman entered and approached his bed, 
the old man seemed to conceive an immediate hope, 
and grew calm, as if he had now one by him who, 
in virtue of his sacred office, had an interest with 
Death, and could extend him some protection. All 
the more terrible was it, when the other inmates of 
the cottage withdrew from the room and left them 
together, for the young clergyman to do what in 
such circumstances is considered the clergyman’s 
duty, and smooth the dying pillow. Smooth the 
dying pillow! O phrase! O mockery! There, 
on a bed of pain lay an old grey-headed man, whose 
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tea to see him, like a surgeon with his 
! 
pressed with the scene which he had 
ed to witness, and in which he was pain- 
fully conscious how unreal was the part which he 
had been acting, the young clergyman left the sick 
man’s cottage and commenced his walk home. A 
cool breeze was blowing, and the harsh, half-super- 
stitious feeling which he carried with him from the 
chamber of death, gradually softened in the twi- 
‘ight into ing more pure and calm, so that 
by the time he had reached the path by the side of 
the planting, his wonted thoughts began to steal in. 
At every step along the path his heart became fuller 
of them. For the sweet associations of that Sun- 
day morning when he conveyed his new-made bride 
for the first time along that path to church, came 
coyly wreathing themselves round his affection ; and 
when he found himself at that point of the path 
where, standing by the little wicket, his Helen had 
got her first timid glimpse of her rustic admirers 
assembled at the church-door, and from which he 
could now see his own home and hers lying grey 
and silvery beneath, he could no longer contain his 
emotions, but smiled, and muttered to himself, and 
bounded from stone to stone. Ah! he would has- 
ten home ; he should find Helen seated alone wait- 
ing his return; he would sit down by her, draw 
her to him more endearingly than ever, tell her all 
his thoughts, his fears, his absurd anxieties, and 
receive in return, as she looked at him through her 
wet eyelashes and hid her fully yielded love in his 
bosom, the over-payment of a second bridal. Ah! 
this was to be the evening of his highest joy, his 
reconciliation with his beloved ! 

With a heart soothed by these anticipations and 
purposes, the young man traversed the avenue, 
opened his garden Joor, trod lightly along the 
gravel-walk, glancing upwards at the little window, 
which he perceived to be yet unlighted, and entered 
the manse. Ascending the stairs, and pushing 
noiselessly the half-open drawing-room door, he 
approached his wife, whom he was surprised to see 
seated so late at her usual afternoon seat near the 
window, her forehead resting on the piano-board. 
It was evident she was not aware that he had en- 
tered. He was about to , when he was 
arrested by a distinct sob which proceeded from 
her. Alarmed, he hurried to her side ; she started, 
raised her head, and, in the act of shrinking away 
towards the scanty light of the window, presented 
to his shocked and bewildered look her hair hang- 
ing all loose and parted, and her eyes red and 


ing. 
‘© Helen! Helen! he cried in horror, ‘* what is 


this?’’ So saying, he advanced his hand to her 
side ; but as she perceived the gesture, she shud- 
dered, sprang up, and extending her arm so as to 
separate them, exclaimed with hysteric eager- 


“Touch me not.” Then, suddenly bursting 
into a flood of tears, she sobbed in faint accents, 
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* Oh, Hemry. yon are too good; I have wronged 
you ; God ive me ; I am wretched !”’ 

The youth stood doom-struck ; he moved not ; 
he spoke not; only after some minutes were one 
or two convulsions audible. Then, after a long 
pause, slowly, and in a voice of startling hoarse- 
ness, as if each word were a clock-beat— 

** You mean you do not love me.’ 

No answer came ; he waited for it long; then, 
the silence still continuing, made one or two paces, 
and again stood in the centre of the dim room. 
What passed in the young man’s mind in those 
awful moments, only God knew ; it seemed, how- 
ever, that the result was a profound calmness, for, 
turning round at length, he walked towards the 
mantelpiece and rang the bell. 

‘* Lights!” said he to the servant when she en- 
tered. 

The servant brought in candles, and was retir- 
ing, when he said— 

*« We shall have worship earlier to-night; you 
may come up.” 

moving the large Bible from a side table, and 
placing it in front of her master's chair, the girl 
went out. Reappearing soon with her two fellow- 
servants, the three seated themselves as usual on 
the chairs which stood near the door, with their 


‘Bibles in their hands, ready to turn to the chapter 


which the minister should name. Meanwhile, the 
young wife retained her seat by the small window, 
towards which she directed her face, so as to be 
hid. Mechanically turning over the leaves of the 
volume before him, the youth singled out the first 
short psalm that struck his eye, and read it aloud. 
Then kneeling down, while the others did the same, 
he uttered a brief prayer, consisting of little be- 
sides those few formal thanksgivings for the mer- 
cies of the day, and petitions for rest and protection 
through the night, with which it was his habit 
always to conelude the evening worship. This 
over, the servants rose and withdrew. 

“The minister has been unco’ short the nicht, I 
think, Tibby,’’ said the boy to the maid-servant, 
as they descended the stairs. 

“It’s little mair than nine o clock,” replied 
Tibby. ‘ We'll hae time to read out yon story.”’ 

And down they went to the glowing kitchen, 
where, seated on stools in the chimney-corner, 
they were soon deep in a tale of awful doings in 
an old Gothic castle, where in the night-time doors 
slammed mysteriously in the dark corridor, and 
cries of a woman in distress were heard, and the 
shields on the walls resounded as if smitten by an 
unseen hand. 

The young clergyman aud his wife were again 
alone. He approached her; and as, alarmed by 
the unnatural calmness of his manner, she seemed 
to regard the movement with a dubious and shrink- 
ing look, he said— 

‘*Do not fear your husband, Helen.’’ Then, 
after a pause, ‘“* Helen, I am a clergyman, a pro- 
fessed servant of God ; we will go and bew our- 
eckves before Him; who knows what may hap- 
pen t +B] 

Extinguishing one of the lights, he took the 
other and went towards the door. She rose and 
followed him ; and they together to their 
chamber. There he took her hand, and still hold- 
ing it in his, they knelt down together at the bed- 
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“0 Father,”’ he at length began in a broken 
voice, ‘‘ look down on Thy son and daughter here 
before Thee, who have none to go to but Thee. 


We are wretched, O God ; Thou knowest all. In 
Thy existence the woes of ages make not one 
pang. And we are but two poor young hearts ; 
only two out of so many. Yet, O God, we are 
alive now; all else is unknown to us; this little 
moment of time is all we have. Take it not away, 
O God. O Thou infinite Spirit of the universe, 
if from afar Thou canst gather Thyself and listen 
to a voice like a man of flesh, hear and pity us. 
Bend, if it be Thy will, O Thou Ruler of spirits, 
the heart of this Thy daughter towards me, so that 
yet she may love me. If not, if Thou hast other- 
wise determined <4 

He could say no further ; sobs choked him; and, 
starting up, he flung himself into a seat, his head 
resting on the back, while in a paroxysm of wild 
fury and grief these broken words escaped through 
his closed teeth, ‘‘ God—Helen—Prayer—a skeptic, 
and a priest!’’ Afraid, pale, speechless, tearless 
the young wife stood by. 

here was little rest that night in that once dear 
room. From one of those snatches of horrid slum- 
ber into which he had at length fallen, and from 
which he was ever and anon roused by his own ach- 
ing eye-sockets, the young clergyman awoke to find 
it clear morning. ‘Through the leaves of the pear- 
tree which shaded the window, the sunshine came 
streaming in; and outside the birds were heard 
chirping about the eaves. His eye wandered through 
the room, a few hours ago the lighted scene of so 
much noisy misery, now wearing its quiet, disar- 
ranged morning look. Raising himself on his elbow, 
he gazed at the sleeper by his side. Her face was 
slightly flushed ; her under eyelids, swept by their 
fair lashes, wore the veiny hue which follows weep- 
ing ; the breath went and came softly through her 
parted lips; and her light hair overspread her neck 
and pillow in long loose ringlets. Her sleep was 
gentle and profound. He gazed long at the uncon- 
scious breather, never more lovely than at this mo- 
ment of sweet repose after sorrow. ‘‘ My poor 
Helen!’’ he at length said; and bending down 
kissed her lips. Faintly she upheaved her two 
blue windows, still sleeping; then, as they shut 
again, a frown or expression of pain passed over 
her countenance ; and she turned her cheek to the 
pillow with asigh. ‘* Even in sleep she hates me,”’ 
he said, tremulously. ‘‘Oh, Helen!” He rose, 
dressed himself, all save his hat, which was not in 
the room, and went out while she still slept. No 
one was astir in the manse. Unlocking the door, 
he walked into the open air, out at the garden-gate, 
and on and on. Striking out of the avenue into a 
path through a field on the left, he traversed the 
field, and was in the act of climbing over a paling 
to reach a cross way which bounded it, when a man 
who was cutting turf on the other side of the bank 
raised his head, and, evidently surprised at the 
appearance of the clergyman ab at such an 
hour and in such a guise, saluted him by discontin- 
uing his work and touching his bonnet. The youth 
nodded, but did not speak ; and the man gazed with 
no little astonishment after him, till a swell of the 
ground hid him from view. 

About a mile from the manse of ——, and ata 
_ of the coast not much frequented, the sea 
formed a small bight among the rocks, which, 
although the shore in general was jagged and rocky, 
were here higher, and flung together in more roman- 
tic shapes than at any other part. One spot in this 
cove, especially, was celebrated for its wild and dis- 
mal grandeur. This was where the surge, after 











dashing against many outer shelves and far-project- 


















































































































































































































































































































































38 THE YOUNG COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 


ing masses of rock, rushed on oh cchammmeeein | teeed alta ana his hat on the long-remem- 
ing into a circular "pool or unknown depth, | bered morning of the 6th of 18—. 

ere at high tide the water, he a peculiar pur-| That afternoon the body of the young clergyman 
ple-green tinge, plashed lazily against the sides of | was found at the foot of the cliff in Brownie’s 
the cliff, but at low tide might be heard roaring! Pot. It was brought out with some difficulty, and 
through a cavern which went far into the — the nearest house. The countenance 
beneath water-mark. From this pool, which from) was much oor nee a and there was a deep gash on 
time immemorial had borne the name of Brownie’s | the right temple. was privately buried 
Pot, the cliff rose sheer on all sides to an immense | “before morning, in a youn te among the hemlock- 
height, jutting out here and there into a few white | stalks, close by the wall, in an unoceupied corner 
and splintery abruptnesses, about which the sea- | of the churehyard, where the sexton used to throw 





birds incessantly flew. Above, from the land side, | 
a soft carpet of grass spread almost to the edge of | 
the cliff; ‘and the main point with the few tourists | 
who visited the parish of was to stand or recline | 
on this carpet at a safe distance from the precipice, | 
some time after low water, and hearken, with the | 
wide seabord in view, to the thundering of the eed 
into the Brownie’s cave beneath. 

It was in the direction of Brownie’s Cave that | 
the man cutting turf saw the minister of the parish | 


his broken pieces of coffin. 

The widowed young wife returned to the city 
from which she had come. And the sun shone on 
that parish, and the linnet sang, and the sea beat 
“against the rocks, and men ploughed the land and 
whistled ; nevertheless, it remained from that hour 
overshadowed with a fear and a mystery, and the 

ts of night swept aye mournfully over it, for 
that there the Lord had done a terrible thing, and 
an immature young soul had rushed upon its doom. 





THE YOUNG SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


Written on the Death of a Cndet at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, 1826. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


Younc comrade, rest, thy short cam uo 
Is closed ere yet thou saw’st th 
Death striding o'er this peaceful p: 
With giant sweep, hath laid thee low. 
Our bugle’s note 
Shall vainly float 
Around thy dwelling, dark and drear, 
Nor martial tone, 
Nor plaintive moun 
May waken thy unconscious ear. 


Our ranks we form, but thou no more 
May’st hold thy wonted station there ; 
Relentless was the hand that tore 
The flow’ret from our young parterre. 
Terrific king, 
Thou cam’st to bring 
An embassy of fear and gloom, 
And round the dead, 
With solemn tread 
Conduct us to thy throne—the tomb. 


The blazon’d banner floating wide, 
The white plume dancing o’er his crest, 
Less buoyant in their waving pride 
Than that young eye and “bounding breast 
The polish’d brow 
Is darken‘d now. 
The parent’s ever darling theme ; 
And dawnings bright 
Of glory’s light, 
Have vanish’d as a morning dream. 


Now lead the sad procession on, 
Young comrade, we attend thee yet ; 
Few fleeting days have come and gone 
Since here thy bounding step we met, 
Ours is the sigh, 
The brimful eye ; 
Nor will the manlier heart disdain 
With warrior tear 
To grace thy bier, 





Thy last slow progress o’er the plain, 


Yet ere we part a lesson give 
In the mute eloquence of death, 
And bid thy young survivors live, 
As pensioners of fleeting breath ; 
O, bid us look 
To Him who broke 
The fetter, and redeem’d the prey, 
Who died to save, 
And from the grave 
Its boasted conquest rent away. 
United Service Magazine. 





EVENING LANDSCAPE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF MATTHISSON. 


Tue grove is bright 

With golden light ; 
The ruins of Walburg amid the wood 
Are lighted up by the magic flood. 


Glistens the ocean 

Without a motion ; 
The fisherman’s boat, like a gentle swan, 
To his home in the distant isle glides on. 


Silvery sand 
Sparklng on strand : 
Clouds over the ocean's surface go, 
These of bright rose—those of paler glow. 


In gold enthroned, 
Yet rudely crowned, 
Tottering reed of the foreland so steep, 
The wings of the sea wildly over thee sweep. 


In leafy glade 

Of forest shade 
Is the anchorite’s moss-grown humble cell, 
With his garden, and bower, and fountain’s swell. 


The ocean’s glow 
Is paler now, 
And dimmer becomes the magic flood 
O’er the ruins of Walburg amid the wood. 
The grove is bright 
With full moon’ : light ; 
Spirit voices the valley are hovering o'er, 
Around the heroes of times of yore. 
Tait’s Magazine. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
HAIR-—LOVE, 


* There seems a love in hair, though it be dead ; 
It is the gentlest, yet the stron thread 
Of our frail plant—a blossom from the tree, 
Surviving the proud trunk.”—Lzien Hunt. 


Durie a late excursion to the sea side we were 
struck with the appearance of a wide-mouthed, old- 
fashioned glass bottle, placed upon the mantelshelf 
of the humble sleeping apartment it was our fate to 
occupy for one night only, ere we passed on to gayer 
scenes. ‘The contents of the said bottle puzzled us 
not a little, just at first, to decipher ; consisting, as 
we presently found out, of several pieces of human 
hair, of divers shades and colors, not braided, but 
each tied singly together with a piece of thread, or 
faded riband, to which a small slip of paper was 
attached bearing a name on it. But some of them 
were sadly discolored from age, and not being writ- 
ten very legibly at first, almost wholly obliterated. 
We remembered just glancing at it the night before, 
and taking it for some curious specimens of moss or 
sea-weed, and were still looking with some interest 
on these newly-discovered relics, when our simple 
hostess entered the room. She was surprised to 
see us already up and dressed ; and upon our turning 
the conversation to the object which we still held in 
our hands, told us that it was her children's hair. 

** But you will laugh at my old country fashions.’’ 

** No, indeed,”’ was the eager reply. 

‘* Let me see,”’ continued the old woman, encour- 
aged by our evident interest in the subject, ‘‘ there 
ought to be nine of them. First, there was Tom, 
the grey-headed man who drove you hither. Ah, 
you would not think, to look at him now, that his 
hair was once so black and shining. He was a 
handsome youth, was Tom, just like his poor father! 
but time, and sorrow, and poverty, work great 
changes! Then came George, who died abroad of 
the fever. And little Walter,—nothing would do 
but he must be a sailor also; but he never came 
back frora his first voyage. Then there was Mary 
and Susan, twins, and so much alike that people 
used to be puzzled to tell them apart; but Susan’s 
hair was a shade darker. Well, she died too; and 
poor Mary pined and pined away until she grew to 
a mere shadow, and then followed her; they do say 
that twins seldom survive each other. Next was 
Hetty—no, that’s not it. I can’t make out the 
names very clearly, but I know Hetty’s hair; it 
was like threads of gold—we never see such hair 
now-a-days! Ah, that’s my poor Hetty’s! but not 
so bright and sunny! The ladies used to stop me 
in the street to admire Hetty’s hair, and they all 
said she was too beautiful to live long. God's will 
be done! It is a weary world for one like her, so 
good and gentle; and, doubtless, He took her 
away in His love from the evil to come.’ 

The aged woman paused in her simple revela- 
tions ; her eyes were filled with tears, and we could 
not, for the life of us, help weeping too. Hetty 
had, it seems, been the mother’s darling—her 
- ages child,’ as Frederica Bremer would have 
said. 

“Then there is Kate; she married a soldier 
when she was but sixteen, and went abroad with 
him. But it is so long now since we have heard 
anything of her, that she may be dead also before this 
—she was never very strong, poor child! Next 
came Robert, married too, and living near London, 
but badly off. And Bessie, my merry little Bessie! 

—the comfort of my old age! Hark! she is sing- 
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ing now like a bird!—bless her! But she’ll be 
leaving me before long, | suppose! Ah, well, 
please God we shall al] meet together in heaven !”’ 

For some moments neither spoke, while the sing- 
ing came nearer and nearer, and presently after- 
wards Bessie’s bright young face appeared at the 
entrance, to tell us that breakfast was ready. 

‘“* I’m afraid I have wearied you,’’ said the old 
woman, as she put back the bottle reverently into 
its accustomed place. 

We assured her with truth that such had not 
been the case; but felt sad, nevertheless to think 
how the families of the poor, ay, and the rich too, 
for the matter of that, come to be divided and scat- 
tered up and down in the world. And whata sweet 
fancy was that hair-love, which kept alive the 
remembrance of each in the widowed heart of their 
aged parent! Many a sad and truthful reminis- 
cence, heard and experienced years ago, golden 
links in the chain of memory and association, 
come back with the recollection of that old relic- 
bottle. 

There was a pale, quiet-eyed girl, governess ina 
family with which we were once intimate, who used 
to be very kind to us children, and Jet us rammage 
her bag of embroidery silks, or set her cotton-box 
** to rights,’’ as we termed it, just whenever it suit- 
ed us, and seemed glad to purchase a few hours’ 
peace at any price. Poor thing! it was but little 
rest she got, what with one and another; and then 
she was so good-natured, so wonderfully sweet- 
tempered, never saying an angry word to any of 
us. We all-loved her dearly, and sometimes, when 
we saw her resting her head upon her hands, and 
looking so sad and weary, ante + whisper to each 
other that poor Miss M had the headache, and 
hush our wild sports all at once, but the worst of it 
was we soon forgot it again, growing as noisy as 
ever, and she never thought to chide us. 

In the aforesaid cotton-box was one little packet 
which had frequently excited our curiosity. It was 
carefully sealed up, and she always evaded our 
questions on the subject, taking it gently away, and 
declaring she would not lose it for all the world; 
from which we naturally concluded that it must be 
something very valuable indeed. It chanced, how- 
ever, on one particular evening, when we had as 
usual begged hard for a sight of this concealed 
treasure, that she smiled sadly, and prepared, with 
a sweet and patient kindness, to gratify our restless 
curiosity. But we noticed that her hands trembled 
as she untied the slender fastenings. 

“Only a lock of hair!’’ was our first exclama- 
tion of wonder and disappointment. And then fol- 
lowed a whole string of inquiries, ‘‘ Whose is it? 
Your parent’s* Or your brother’s, perhaps!’’ for 
we knew that she had a brother in India. 

The poor governess only shook her head ; but we 
could see the tears falling fast and silently upon this 
litle relic; and, half sorry that we had prevailed 
upon her to open it, dared not ask any more ques- 
tions. 

Not long after this Miss M ’s health became 
so delicate that it was thought best she should re- 
turn home for a while, and try the effects of her na- 
tiveair. Every one was sorry to part with her, and 
hoped that she would get quite well, and come back 
to them again very soon. But we never saw her 
any more. Some say that she died of consump- 
tion ; others of abroken heart! Anyhow, the story 
of her secret grief so long and meekly borne, togeth- 
er with that of the much-treasured curl, was buried 
with her. 
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40 HAIR-LOVE. 


A history somewhat similar to the above, is re- 
lated of a young Creole, residing many years ago in 
a select establishment for young ladies, in the —— 
borhood of London. Ayesha was what is a 
parlor-boarder ; and being considerably older than 
most of the girls, and proud and reserved in her 
manners, could not boast of a single friend or confi- 
dant in the whole school, nor did this seem to 
afford her the slightest uneasiness. She was evi- 
dently happiest when alone; and none loved or 
cared for her sufficiently to seek, or ingerrupt her 
in her solitary meditations. Ayesha was as 
thoughtless and extravagant as she was rich; and 
#0 generous, that if one of her school-fellows only 
happened to admire any trinket, however valuable, 
she would take it off directly, and insist upon her 
keeping it. But still, for all her riches and her 
warm, generous heart, she was not beloved ; some- 
thing more than this is needful for affection. 

Returning home from church one dark, winter 
night, Ayesha lost a small gold bracelet, which she 
always wore. ‘The most diligent inquiries were 
made after it without suecess, while the girl, who 
eared so little in general for these things, became 
strangely restless and unhappy, offering a reward 
which must have been double the value of the 
- jewel, to whoever could find and restore it to 

er. 

After the lapse of a few days it was brought back 
by a poor old woman, upon whom Ayesha not only 

eerfully bestowed the promised reward, but gave 
her a thousand thanks and blessings beside. And 
when the woman was gone, she sat down and burst 
into a flood of passionate weeping’; while the girls 
gathered round her in silent wonder and commisera- 
tion. Jt seemed so strange for her to weep whom 
they had thought so cold and proud. At length 
one of the teachers remarked, that the bracelet did 
not appear to be so very valuable after all. 

6 Te me,”’ said Ayesha, ** it is above all price !”’ 
And turning it half round, her companions saw that 
there was hair in it; and some among them ceased 
to wonder. 

A few days afterwards Ayesha’s parents came to 
fetch her home, and her school-fellows noticed to 
one another that the hair could not have been 
theirs, which was black instead of light. Whose 
it was, and why so cherished by that silent and 
lonely girl above all her other treasures, is a mys- 

which has never been solved to this day. Hu- 
man life is full of such romances ; and stranger, far 
stranger oftentimes than fiction. 

Hair-love is equally for the rich and the poor. 
The relic may be gorgeously set, but in that case it 
hallows the gold, and not the gold it ; and is not a 
whit more precious in the jewelled casket, than 
simply tied with a faded end of riband. A love 
token which all may exchange Flowers wither ; 
miniatures, however like, are but a resemblance. 
But this is a part, as it were, of the beloved one! 
An actual and living relic, speaking to the heart 
with a strange power; and recalling many a sweet 
bygone hour of a happiness which we felt even 
then must be too great to jast. 

The old man turas over the hoards of his youth. 
There is a cold, mocking smile on his thin, com- 
pressed lip. His brow is wrinkled and contracted, 
his eyes stern and deep-sunken ; and, worse than 
all, his heart has become seared and hardened. 
Merrily leap up the devouring flames on that com- 
fortless and lonely hearth, as he flings into them, 
one by one, the records of past days. A pocket- 
wok, a purse, delicately embroidered, a white kid 


glove, for it was white once, some withered flow- 
ers, a MS. poem! Yes, he was a poet—that 
proud and aged man, or would have been, had not 
the fountain of song been too soon turned into bit- 
terness and scorn. Next camea tress of hair— 
the same bright hair whose silken folds he had so 
often twined around his fingers in happier days— 
and now, unbidden, and like ‘* eea-binds,”” as dear 
Christopher North calls them, ‘that come unex- 
pectedly floating up from some inland vale,”’ a tide 
of past recollections swept across the old man’s 
heart, until he bowed down his stern head, and 
wept like a child. A blessing upon those white 
sea-birds of memory! touching the floodgates of 
bygone thoughts and feelings with their gentle 
wings, and nestling and brooding over the world- 
wearied soul, until it grows calm and peaceful be- 
neath their soothing influence. 

A young girl sits alone, with a pale cheek and 
flashing eyes, holding in her trembling hands a 
tress of black, shining hair—her own! but which 
she never thought to have received again thus. 
What a tale of heart-withering misery does such a 
scene present! and we fear it is far from being an 
uncommon one. How well does she recollect when 
he half begged, half stole it from her, with many a 
fond caressing word and earnest vow! And how 
she would have staked her very life at that moment 
upon his fidelity, as she had already done her hap- 
piness! They had just heard of the estrangement 
of some mutual friends, and wondered together. It 
seemed impossible for those who loved one another 
ever to quarrel. Alas! for the hour when we first 
wake up from this sweet dream, and see the dark 
summer-cloud gathering over the sunshine of an 
affection that had withstood so many trials, and we 
fondly thought would never fail us. Well, if that 
cloud pass away in showers of weeping only; but 
far oftener it deepens into a tempest of fierce wrath, 
whose angry waters make shipwreck of our peace 
for evermore! A word, perhaps, might have al- 
layed its fury One drop of the oil of human kind- 
ness flung upon the raging billows of passion—but 
we are too proud to utter it—and repenting only 
when it is too late, sit down amid the ruins and 
pray to die! 

No one who saw that young girl a few years af- 
terwards would ever have imagined the tress of 
raven hair to be hers, which had turned since then 
into a silvery grey; or, but for the pale cheek and 
withered form, suspected the dreary weight of woe 
so long and ag A endured, for she was too 
proud to complain. They pitied her when her 
heart broke at length ; they should rather have re- 
joiced !, ; 

The absent daughter, married and far away, 
sends home a tiny curl in a Jetter—it is that of her 
first-born! ‘The softest, silkiest, brightest hair, 
she verily believes, in all the world! And its dear 
little head is quite covered with it, like so many 
rings of gold. Ah, if they could but see it!” 
Why, it seems but she was a child her- 
self, the merriest of the household band—the most 


mischief-loving, oking, and yet fascinati 
being one po imagine. Threats and smn | 
were alike thrown away upon her ; but a fond word 
would bring her to her mother’s side in a moment, 
all penitence and humility, although, ten to one, the 
next she was as wild as ever. But she became 
ve all of a sudden, married, and took to house- 
eeping by instinct as it were, for she could have 
had but little previous experience in these matters ; 





but love makes us apt scholars, and became a very 
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pattern wife and mother. We need not say how 
that tiny curl will be kept and prized by the happy 
grandmother, who wept for joy as she remembered 
all this. Mindful, at the same time, with the sad 
experience which is the heritage of old age, of 
the precariousness of all human felicity, and how 
many as bright a bud of fair promise as that 
golden-haired child were now among the angels of 
heaven ! 

The young soldier, perishing on the field of glo- 
ry, prays with his dying breath that a lock of his 
hair may be cut off and sent in remembrance of him 
to his mother and his poor Mary. And when it 
reaches them, having travelled perhaps hundreds 
of miles, how sacred and holy is such a relic! We 
can fancy the aged mother’s tears and kisses, and 
‘this Mary’ laying it on her heart, and never be- 
ing known to smile again on earth, although she 
continues meek and patient to the last. The death 
of a beloved object seldom fails to sanctify and 
make us better—to wean us gently from earth to 
heaven; such, at least, is the intention of all our 
afflictions, if we could but think so; while change 
and estrangement harden and petrify the affections 
until they seem turned to stone! ‘* It is a perilous 
thing,’ says Frederika Bremer, ‘‘ when the be- 
loved image in the heart of man is destroyed, since 
with it the best of his life is annihilated.’’ 

The lover sends a lock of hair to his mistress, 
friend to friend, parent to child, child to parent. 
We verily believe the same hair-love to be univer- 
sal, and pregnant with a thousand romantic and 
touching episodes. 

An old lady, dwelling in the wildest and most 
beautiful part of Derbyshire, and whose house had 
the reputation of being haunted, why we know not, 
unless that it was the very place of all others a 
spirit might have been supposed to fancy for its 
wanderings, once kept a quantity of pale brown, 
silken hair in a drawer—thick clustering tresses, 
half as big as a person’s hand, and long in propor- 
tion. They had belonged to her only child, and 
the poor mother found a sad consolation in stealing 
away to look at, and kiss, and weep over them by 
the hour together. 

Helen W was far from beautiful, but her 
eyes were bright and gentle, and her hair the admi- 
ration of all beholders. It swept the ground when 
she stood upright—but then, to be sure, she was 
not very tall ; and when braided and twisted around 
that small classic-looking head, after a peculiar 
fashion of her own, formed a rich and yet simple 
coronet that a queen might have envied. Some 
people said that it was a sign of weakness and ill- 
health ; but such was not the case with Helen. 

There were never thought to be any spirits then 
haunting those ancient halls; perhaps the girl’s 
sweet voice, which might be heard singing up and 
down the gloomy mt sad from morning tll night, 
served to exorcise them, or the living sunshine of 
her presence banished every darker superstition. 
Nor were they so lonely then, for the youthful and 
the noble came to stay there for weeks together ; at 
which times they danced every night in the old ban- 
banners seemed to 
catch the contagion of their wild mirth, and swayed 
to and fro with a quick, restless motion. It was 
on one of these occasions that Helen’s long hair, 
escaping from its fastenings, swept the marble floor 
as she whirled round and round in the gay waltz, 
and then, stopping all of a sudden and coloring to 
the very tips of her little slender fingers, took as 
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long again in her agitation as there was any need 
to wind it up, while her partner’s whispered 
praises only served to increase her embarrassment. 

Helen knew that she had beautiful hair ; she had 
been told of it a thousand times ; but it was some- 
thing quite strange to hear that she herself was 
also beautiful—at least in his eyes, who poured 
forth all this sweet flattery, and if so, she cared for no 
other admiration in all the world. But she would 
not tell him this ; but only laughed and shook her 
head, declaring that she did not believe one word 
of all those pretty speeches—but her blushes be- 
trayed her. 

he following morning the young Count de 
Vv called to ask her of her mother for his 
bride ; and the news soon spread over the country 
that the gentle Helen W was engaged to be 
married to him in the spring, after which event 
they were still to reside, for the present at least, 
at the old hall; which was good tidings for the 
poor, who loved her dearly, and would have been 
7 indeed to have lost their kind benefactress. 

elen never «danced so much after this, but 
loved better to sit apart, but not alone, in the deep 
recess of the old-fashioned window. Some of her 
young companions used to wonder among them- 
selves what they could find to talk about night after 
night, but grew wiser perhaps before long. Not 
only the count, who might be supposed to be some- 
what prejudiced by his affection, or the fond and 
happy mother, but even the very domestics, noticed 
the striking improvement in Helen’s personal a 
+ gag really was growing beautiful! 

here was a bright color upon her fair cheek, a 
light on her tranquil brow and in those meek, lov- 
ing eyes, inexpressibly touching. 

A few weeks before the wedding was appointed 
to take place, the Count de V—— had occasion to 
go up to London on business of importance, which 
was not, however, expected to detain him above a 
day or two; but lovers’ partings are always solemn 
things. For the first time, the timid Helen not 
only suffered but returned his embrace, clinging to 
him with a sad, foreboding tenderness. And when 
he would have quitted her at length, she called 
him back once more to her side, as if she could not 
bear the thought of their separation, even for so 
short a time. 

** Why, I scarcely know what to make of you, 
my little Helen !’’ said her lover. ‘‘ Your cheeks 
are burning, and yet your hands feel as cold as 
ice !”” 

** Yes, I am silly to agitate myself in this man- 
ner when you will be back again so soon. There, 
go now, and God bless you !”’ 

That night the girl was in a high fever, caught, 
it seems, at a neighboring cottage, where she had 
been to visit a poor sick child. 

** Mother,”’ said she, in the intervals of her de- 
lirium, ‘‘ 1 am glad that Henri is not here; he 
would have been so grieved at iny illness, and I 
shall be well again by the time he comes back.”’ 

“ T hope so, dearest!” And Mrs. W like- 
wise thought that it was best that he should be ab- 
sent, since his presence could not do any good. 
Like Helen, she had no fear. But meanwhile, the 
fever increased in violence, and the physician him- 
self evidently grew anxious as to its results. 

‘* Mother,” said the invalid again, as she heard 
them talking together around her bed, ‘* whatever 
happens, do not let them cut off my lair! He would 
be so sorry !”’ 
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ane still more so to lose you, my precious 
c 99? 

“Ah! has it come to thatt Take it, then, and 
God’s will be done!” 

Mrs. W—— cut off all Helen’s beautiful tresses 
with her own hands, for she knew her life was at 
stake ; and now that the invalid felt it also, she 
never moaned or shrank back, for life was very 
dear to her. 
fond mother put it carefully aside, with many 
tears. Helen could not weep; her eyes were d 
and buruing, her temples throbbed strangely. A 
few hours afterwards she beckoned to her mother, 
and asked her to send for Henri, which was im- 
mediately done ; but it was all over when he came 
back, and he had only to follow his young betrothed 
to her early grave. 

Soon after this the Count de V—— went abroad, 
and the = bereaved mother was left alone, with 
nothing but that sweet hair-love to console her. 

We can remember a girl at school who kept the 
hair of all her young companions and friends, braid- 
ed in neat little braids, with the initials of the origi- 
nal possessors attached to each; and had already 
accumulated quite a store of these treasures, to 
which she was continually adding; for Catherine 
was possessed of one of those happy and affection- 
ate dispositions that seem to love everything and 
everybody that comes in its way. She was, perhaps, 
somewhat too yaaa and romantic for Ris cold 
and every-day world ; but that was far from beinga 
fault in our eyes then—or now, for the matter of 
that ; only that we pity where we used to sym- 
pathize. ‘‘ Alas for those of the passionate feeling 
and the dreaming hope!*’ Meeting her some time 
afterwards in society, we inquired concerning these 
school-day treasures. Catherine laughed. 

* Ah!” said she, ‘* I have burnt them all long 
ago. ‘* What was the use of keeping such silly 
things *”’ 

**So it is,’ as poor L. FE. L. says—and no 
writer was ever better skilled in the hidden reveal- 
ings of the human heart, except that they bore, in 
general, too much the sombre hue of her own sad 
and prophetic spirit—‘‘ So it is. What changes 


And then, gathering it together, the | marble 





HAIB-LOVE. 


are ht in afew passing years! 

pot indifferent, and incredulous—we who 
are so affectionate, so eager, so ing! 

set out in life with believing too much, 

believing too little.” 

Leigh Hunt mentions some one who, as he 
writes, “ in classic taste and graceful tender- 
ness, kept the hair of a deceased fricnd in two 

vases.’’ But to us there seems something 
cold and overdrawn in this exquisite refinement of 
sensibility, and we infinitely prefer the poor old 
country-woman’s glass bottle ! 

We were told the other day of a little school- 
child who eried bitterly upon being shown the hair 
of the unfortunate ie Antoinette, queen of 
France, which is said to have turned as white as 
snow in one single night of terror. She had heard 
and read of this many and many atime without 
thinking much about it, but that was very different 
to the real sight of that silvery tress, ‘‘ bleached by 
sorrow.”’ 

“Which would you rather have?’ asked her 
mother—* the hair, or the ring!’’ The latter was 
of massive gold, and sparkling with gems; but the 
veneration in that child's heart was brighter still. 

** The hair, to be sure, mamma !”’ 

Oh, yes, hair is more precious than jewels a 
thousand times, especially when it is that of the 
loved or dead! We smile to receive the one; the 
other makes us weep and tremble in the midst of 
our deep happiness. The former is ras = with 
pride ; the latter hidden in tenderness. Hair-love 
is the secret dream of a fond heart; at once a 
poetry and a reality! A luxury to the happy—a 
consolation to the afflicted—a blessing to the be- 
reaved! A lock of hair, as it has been powerfull 
expressed, “‘ is an actual relic of the dead ; as muc 
so in its proportion as ashes, and more lively and 
reealling.”” Now, half caressingly, it twines its 

ilken folds round our fingers with a living 


long sil 
rc hemp we fancy it; while our breath stirs its 
thin threads until it moves and speaks with the 


sweet, still voice of an undying memory ! 


Verily, 
we have a gentle faith in hair-love! 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE, 


‘** Tue early buds are swelling, 

The time will soon be come— 
The blessed time, he promised 

I should see him here at home. 
He said, ‘ I will be with thee 

Ere the leaves are on the bough ;’ 
And the time will soon be coming, 

For the buds are swelling now! 


“The light leaves are unfolding 
On plant, and bush, and tree, 
And the spring-tide sun of promise 
Shines out o’er land and sea. 
Ere the larch before my window 
Hath donned its summer veil, 
O’er the purple waters sweeping, 
I shal! see his welcome sail! 


Thus she murmured ir. her gladness 
To her loving heart alone, 

Thus she hoped and thus she trusted 
Till the spring was nearly gone ; 





Thus watched she till the larch-boughs 
Had donned their veil of green, 
And hidden from her window 
The waters’ sunny sheen. 


Then stole she forth at morning, 
Then stole she forth at eve, 
(For she knew his heart too truly 
To dream he could deceive ;) 
With w eyes still watching, 
Yet she hoped with steadfast heart ; 
‘* When he cometh home,”’ she whispered, 
** He will never more depart !”’ 


she saw the scattered daisies 
Unfolding one by one, 
Till many a starry blosso:n 
Lay laug’’ ~g to the sun ; 
Though the scch’s feathery shadow 
Fell dark upon the slope, 
Yet she watched with quiet 
And hoped with constant 


She wandered by the waters 
Where he first had told his love, 

With the summer sea for witness, 
And the placid stars above ; 
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Where she listened, looking downward, 
With a blush on cheek and brow, 

And a heart that fluttered wildly 

To the music of his vow. 


That music had not failed her, 
Though her home was full of strife ; 
It quelled, by its sweet power, 
he harsher tones of life ; 
And she served the frowning stranger 
Who filled her mother’s place, 
With a spirit full of meekness, 
And an ever-smiling face. 


Her father’s younger children 
Learned the meaning of the look, 
Wandering idly o’er the waters 
From the oft-neglected book, 
And in many a thoughtful moment 
They would whisper in her ear 
Their merry words of comfort 
And dreams of blithest cheer. 


She smiled, and she believed them, 
Though the lilac-buds were blown, 
And across the lawn the thorn-tree 
Its rosy wands had thrown ; 
Though the apple-bloom was falling, 
And the almond-bough in leaf, 
Yet there fell upon her spirit 
No thought of comivg grief. 


The scarlet tufts were peeping 
On the larch-boughs, lithe and free, 
That were swaying in the breezes 
Like sea-weeds in the sea; 
The bee among the flowers 
Hummed merrily and long, 
Yet still her smile was joyful, 
And still her hope was strong. 


At length, one sunny morning, 
She arose at break of day, 

And lo! the looked-for vessel 
Was at anchor in the bay. 

She stole in silence homeward 
To await his coming there, 

-— inmost thought o’erflowing 

ith thankfulness and prayer. 


She had decked the room with flowers, 
She had tied upon her breast 

The little cross he gave her 
When sailing for the west ; 

She had watched the larch’s shadow 
Moving slowly o’er the grass, 

And many a time had started 
When she heard the swallows pass ; 


Yet still the lover came not ! 
Through the calm and sultry noon, 
Through eve, till from the ocean 
Uprose the cloudless moon ; 
Though their ancient trysting hour 
Had come and passed away, 
And a cloud of dewy freshness 
On the sleeping « aaream lay ; 


Though the true heart beat with fondness, 
And the loving eyes were dim 

With tears of joy fresh-springing 
At each dear thought of him ; 

Yet he came not—still he came not, 
Till at length her cheek grew pale, 
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And the hope that had upheld her © 
At last began to fail. 


O loving heart, how vainly 
For the dear one dost thou yearn ! 
O loving heart, how dreary 
The tale thou hast to learn ! 
In that sparkling sea, to-morrow, . 
Thou wilt see but one wide tomb ; 
Those sunny skies, to-morrow, 
Shall be dull with hopeless gloom. 


~~ came, and dreary visions 

‘hronged her terror-broken sleep— 

A death-white face looked on her 
From the caverns of the deep. 

Morrow dawned, and then they whispered 
What her spirit had foretold, 

And she knew that o’er his bosom 
The restless waters rolled. 


Then wept she not, nor murmured ; ‘ 
Every sound of grief was hushed, 
For heart and hope within her, 
Like a withered flower, lay crushed ; 
And though her step was slower, 
And she smiled not ever more, 
Yet a look of mournful patience 
To her dying day she wore. 


‘** Tt had been sweet,’’ she murmured, 
‘To hold his dying head, 

To seize with jealous fondness 
The latest words he said. 

Where, beneath the church’s shadow, 
The solemn yew-trees wave, 

*T would be sweet, in long, still evenings, 
To sit beside his grave. 


‘* The wild sea moans above him, 
No sign remains to tell 
Where they gave him to the waters ; 
Yet I know that all is well— 
All is well with thee, beloved one, 
Though my heart is weak and Jone ; 
In the world where all is real, 
I shall call thee still mine own !”’ 


So she lingered, fading slowly, 

Till the larch’s boughs were bare, 
Waving with funereal motion 

In the cold autumnal air ; 
Till the latest withered leaflet 

From the vine’s long branches shrank, 
And the last pale blossom faded 

From the sunny garden bank. 
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Then she said, in playful sadness, 

** Mine are truer words than thine ! 
Before a bud shall open 

On the larch-tree or the vine, 
I shall go to thee, my loved one, 

Though thou comest no more to me, 
My heart shall rest in quiet, 

y spirit shall be free !”” 


She had holy hopes to cheer her, 
And she dreaded not to die, 
For life and all its pleasures 
Had passed, like visions, by. 
One sleeps beneath the ocean, 
One rests beneath the sod, 
But we trust their souls are meeting 
In the presence of their God ! 
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From the American Review. _ Jution, still part s the law of “apg States, ‘ 
the effect of which was to require the revenue to 

as, Sane be received only in the legal currency of the V 
‘Tere is no possession which a free people should | United States, or in bills equal to that currency in of 
guard with greater _— than the reputation of | value. th 
i such a statesman as Mr. Webster. Atatimewhen| Mr. Webster at this time retired from Congress, be. 
i} party and personal malice has assailed him with | and went to Boston to reside, to practise his profes- V 
HH even unwonted virulence, ee happily a a\sion. Forsix or eight years he devoted himself ex- ee 
most signal defeat,) we shall discharge only a plain | clusively to the law ; and the Massachusetts Reports, « 
iH public duty by a brief sketch, to remind the country | and the — in the Circuit and Supreme Courts of en 
iH of what indeed it knows, but cannot too often pon- | the United States, show the great professional income be 
der and celebrate. which must then have begun to flow in upon him, th 
and what opportunities for the acquisition of fortune = 
Mr. Webster was born in Salisbury, a small | he soon sacrificed at the call of public duty. The S 
farming town in New Hampshire, in 1782. His | people of Boston demanded, however, that such lay 
father, who was a farmer, had served both in the | talents and. acquirements should again be in the ser- a 
old French war and in the war of the Revolution. | vice of the country. He had already declined an qu 
No other advantages of education were within the | offer of a seat in the Senate, but, in 1822, he accept- ha 
roach of the son than the common schools, for | ed a seat as their representative in Congress. But gu 
which New England has long been famous ; and at | before he came again into the national councils, his ge 
one of these primitive institutions, and at Exeter | mind had received that peculiar bias, if we may so §0 
Academy, Mr. Webster was fitted for Dartmouth | call it, to constitutional law, which has made him the 
College, where he was entered at the age of fifteen, | the great constitutional statesman of the country. 
and where he was graduated in 1801. ‘The cireum-| He had, in the interim, taken his place at the bar = 
stances of his family compelled him to exert him- | of the Supreme Court of the United States, in the pee 
self for his own support, and in these exertions his | discussion of those great questions of public and m 
professional studies were often interrupted. Some | constitutional law, to which such a system uf gov- of 
of the labors and personal sacrifices to which he | ernment as ours gives rise; and henceforth he was \ 
then voluntarily submitted, for the sake of his own | destined to be the champion of that public liberty ye 
and a brother’s education, are among the most remark- | which has its seat and citadel in the constitution of pcs 
able achievements of even his most remarkable life. | a free country. of 

While engaged in these arduous efforts, and at what} We must wholly pass over his labors in the years f 
may be called a tender age, he went to reside in | 1823-4, and his great work of digesting and caus- o 
Boston, and entered the office of the late Gov. | ing to be adopted the Crimes Act in 1825. In 1826, = 
Gore, a lawyer of great eminence, a statesman and | a vacancy in the Senate having occurred, he was pe 
a gentleman of the loftiest elevation, dignity and | chosen to fill it by a very large majority of both ie 

purity of character. When Mr. Gore presented | houses in the Legislature of Massachusetts. hi 
his young pupil for admission to the bar, in 1805,| Few intelligent persons in this country are so fae 
he predicted his future eminence in a few words | young or so ill-informed, as not to know the events ae 
addressed to the court, which have since been more | of his career from this period down to the time poe 
than fulfilled. Mr. Webster began the practice of | when he was appointed Secretary of State, and He 
his profession in Boscawen, in his native State, | thence to the present hour. To give in detail the pr 
near the residence of his father, then living—but, | public services of such a life as Mr. Webster has f : 
in 1807, after the death of his father, he removed | devoted to the services of his country, in the pages deb 
to Portsmouth. There his mind received its re- | of a magazine, would be impossible. We must de- posi 
markable direction and attained its characteristic | vote our brief space to two great transactions, in ae 
strength, in the legal training into which he was at | which he is to be regarded as a public benefactor Fri 
once brought, by immediate and daily conflict with | for what he has prevented as well as for what he I 
one of the greatest lawyers this country has pro- | has accomplished. Ge 
duced, the Hon. Jeremiah Mason. In 1812, when| Of course, every reader will recur at once to the an 
searcely thirty, and soon after the declaration of | overthrow of the doctrines of Nullification, and to at 
war, he was elected a representative in Congress | the treaty of Washington. With respect to these ee 
from the State of New Hampshire. ‘The first im- | transactions, we affirm no less a proposition than wn 
portant measure in which he took a prominent part | this—that Mr. Webster is at this moment a living arriy 
was the bill for ** encouraging volunteers.” AJ-| statesman, who has saved his country from a civil rv 
though he represented a people strongly opposed to | war, at one period of his life, and from a war with r ofu 
the war, he felt it to be his duty to promote meas-| England, with honor, at another period. Separate of € 
ures essential to the dignity, honor and safety of | Mr. Webster from all other doings, erase the rec- after 
the country ; and, in his speech on this occasion, he | ord of all his other public acts, overlook all his his- pene 
called upon the government to build and equip a} tory in its many bearings upon the peace and oul 
navy, as the first and highest of duties. ‘In| prosperity of his country, aud seek acquaintance cities 
time,”’ said he, ‘‘ you may be enabled to redress | with no facts in the formation of his character and the ( 
injuries in the place where they may be offered ; | opinions, except such as are necessary to understand the | 
and, if need be, to accompany your oun flag through- | his adaptation for these great tasks; and contem- ‘ 
out the world with the protection of your own can- | plate him solely as the statesman successfully con- ther 
non.” | cerned in these two acts, and we know not where oath 
Later, in the same Congress, he contended strenu- | to look for a debt of gratitude due from the table 
ously and successfully against the establishment | people of the United States to any living individual, ceed 
ot a mere paper currency ; and it is to his exertions | than is due to him. teins 
and his early views, maintained with singular zeal| It happened, by a singular good fortune, that, ia. 
and foresight, that we owe the establishment of a| when the doctrines of nullification were first holdly as its 
sound currency and the overthrow of the paper-bank | and confidently asserted in the Senate of the outw 

system. In 1816, he introduced and carried a reso-| United States, by a person of great respectability, 
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talent and ingenuity, the whole 
Webster had singularly qualified him for the duty 
of defending the constitution. This government of 
the United States—this union is now in existence, 
with its paramount powers unimpaired, because Mr. 
Webster's intellectual and moral relation to the 
constitution, at that critical moment, enabled him to 
encounter and defeat the peril of that hour. It was 
in debate, that the constitution was to be saved. It 
was a great argument on the floor of the Senate, 
that was demanded by the exigency of the occa- 
sion to convince the country that a law of Congress 
could not and therefore would not be nullified by a 
law of a state. Mr. Webster had for years been 
trained in the school of the constitution. He re- 
quired no especial preparation, for his whole life 
had been a course of preparation for such an ar- 
gaument. The constitution, in its trae, broad and 


t history of Mr. 





genuine spirit—the instrument that constitutes a 
government and not a collection of states, which | 
embraces the whole people under one National | 
Union, and is subject to no defeat or dismember- | 
ment by local power or sectional jealousy—this and | 
nothing less than this had been the object of his 
legal and political studies for years. He had read | 
it by no other light than good sense and the truth | 
of history,’ faithful to its genuine text. He had| 
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Mr. Webster answered General Hayne. The 
world knows the history of that answer by heart. 
It was a demonstration of the principle that a State 
cannot, and therefore the country felt that South 
Carolina would not, nullify a law of Congress. 
A remarkable eagerness seized on the public mind 
to read this speech. Jt was spread over the coun- 
try, from Maine to Missouri ; vastly more copies of 
it having heen printed than of any other speech in 
the history of the government. What followed 
was a necessary attitude of preparation and com- 
pulsion taken by the government, when occasion 
called for it—an attitude which it owed the power 
to take to Mr. Webster's great and successful argu- 
mentation. * 

It was said, soon after, in a periodical of high 
standing, published at Philadelphia, that Mr. Web- 
ster might regard this achievement as the chief 
honor of his life. But who shall set limits to the 
power of a great statesman to do good, as long as 
Providence continues him in the world. Years 
passed on—years of constant, faithful public ser- 
vice, of great toil and sacrifice, of perpetual good 
accomplished—and found him in a high office, with 
the foreign relations of the country entrusted to his 
care. Those relations were entangled with a power, 
from whose people our blood, language, laws, let- 


imbued himself with the opinions of its great found-| ters and civilization are derived ; who must be the 
ers. With the doctrines of Washington and Jay! most formidable enemy on earth to us, as she ought 
and Hamilton and Madison, in the past ; with those | to be the dearest friend. Diplomacy had exhausted 


of Marshall and Story, in the present; with all} 
former and all modern means of genuine exposition, | 
with the study of its powers, with the contempla- | 
tion of its vast benefits and blessings; with its 
grand and transcendently important history, out of | 
which our political destiny must be forever shaped, | 
his mind was as familiar as with the most ordinary | 
knowledge. Some of the brightest laurels he had | 
ever won, had been gained in the forum, in causes! 
involving the questions that spring from the consti- | 
tution of the Pnited States and touch the sources | 
of state power and state legislation. When, there-| 
fore, he was suddenly called upon to enter into a| 
debate upon nullification, he was beyond ail other | 
men the most fit person to defend the constitution. | 
It was also just such a defence as he made, that was | 
to save and did sive the country from a civil war. 

It was on the 21st and 22d of January, 1830, that 
General Hayne formally developed in the Senate | 
the doctrines of nullification. His speech was 
grave, argumentative and plausible. It required an 
answer. Every one who heard it, or heard of it, 
or read it, felt that a crisis for the Constitution had 
arrived. If the speech had remained unanswered ; | 
above all, if the answer had not been a triumphant 
refutation, the Administration, with all the force! 
of General Jackson's personal character, could not 
afterwards have encountered the menaced resist-| 
ance, without a civil war. South Carolina after- 
wards actually stood with arms in the hands of her| 
citizens, ready to resist the collection of revenue by | 
the General Government, within her borders. But} 
the battle of the Constitution had been fought in| 
the Senate ; and the moral victory having been won | 
there, the government could proceed with its dem-| 
onstrations of force without the otherwise inevi-| 
table result of bloodshed. When a faction is pro- | 
ceeding to rebellion upon professed grounds of doc- 
trine and principle, it is more than half disarmed, 
in @ country of intelligence and a free press, as soon 
as its doctrines are morally overthrown, though the 


outward attitude of resistance may even grow more 
belligerent. 


its resources and done its mischiefs. Dark and 


| angry clouds lowered in the horizon, and the point 


of honor, that delicate and irritable spot in the pas- 
sions of nations, had been almost reached and 
wounded. Intricate controversies, crossing cach 
other in a singular confusion, conflicting rights and 
interests, principles of public law and objects of 
national policy, had for more than twenty years been 
woven into a ‘“* mesh,”’ that might have appalled 
the clearest vision and the steadiest hand. But 
there was a frank and sincere disposition on the 
part of the brave people with whom we were in 
this web of difficulties, to use conciliation ; and, 
above all, a profound respect and confidence towards 
the person and character of the American Secre- 
tary. Let us pause here, for a moment, to consider 
the consequences, if the secretary had demeaned 
himself otherwise than as he did. 

We will not for an instant make the smallest con- 
cession to that spirit, which regards a war with 
England as anything less than a crime and a calam- 


| ity for these United States if wantonly and ecare- 


lessly produced. That coarse and vulgar patriot- 
ism, which cannot find in honorable peace the high- 
est honor of one’s country, and does not regard war 
as the last dread evil for nations, will never learn 
** to hate the cowardice of doing wrong.’’ But io 
the judgment of the vast majority of mankind, in 


| their cool and reflecting moments, he who saves his 


country from a war, by skilful, able and upright 
negotiation ; who gains for her by the pen mor 
than all that she could have gained by the sword ; 
who averts, without loss of dignity, and with a vast 
accession of honor, the crimes, and misery, and 
ruin, that follow in the train of hostile armies. 
achieves a distinction and a praise, higher than al! 
other earthly honors. His reputation will be dear 
to his country, beyond all price, for it is bound up 
with the sources of her prosperity and happiness— 


* It is said that a distinguished American artist has 
selected the scene in the senate chamber, during the 
delivery of this speech, as the subject for a historical pic- 
ture. 
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it is established on the broad and imperishable foun- 
dations of the public goud. 

Let any American sit down and follow out the 
consequences of a different line of conduct from that 
pursued by Mr. Webster. Let him suppose that a 
war had been suffered to grow out of the Caroline 
and McLeod affair. No man at this day can be 
found to assert that upon the question of interna- 
tional law, respecting McLeod, we were not clearly 
and wholly in the wrong. Let then a war have 
grown out of his individual fate, by the refusal of 
the United States to admit the true principle appli- 
cable to his ease. For the sake of an obstinate 
adherence to wrong, let the commerce of this vast 
country have been exposed to the British navy, let 
towns have been burned, let lives and treasure have 
been squandered, let Anglo-Saxon Christians have 
met for each other’s blood on land and sea, let the 
fierce struggle of kindred nations have commenced, 
to end God knows when and how. Wheresoever 
victory might have perched, is there anything 
within the range of the human imagination more 
bitter than the curses of millions, that would have 
followed the name of that statesman, whe should 
have been too weak and too cowardly to meet his 
duty on a questivn so paltry in its details, but fraught 
with such consequences from the principles in- 
volved! Or take the Northeastern Boundary as a 
cause for war between England and America. 
Title to a wild and unsettled country—mere title, 
capable of fair adjustment by compromise and 
agreement—as a cause for war, presents an idea 
that no honest mind can contemplate without a 
shudder. National honor, if it become involved in 
a question of title, so that it cannot be extricated 
without an appeal to arms, is one thing. But it is 
the business of statesmen, for which they may be 
said to be furnished with power, to prevent national 
honor from becoming so entangled. The assailants 
of Mr. Webster on the treaty are, therefore, driven 
to answer this question: What would have been 
the judgment of mankind, if he had refused to make 
a boundary by agreement, and standing at all points 
on the extreme verge of our claim, had presented 
the alternative of war, and thereby made it inevi- 
table’ This is the true issue. It is a moral ques- 
tion ; for that we did not get the most ample equiv- 
alent for every concession that we made, is an asser- 
tion on which none but the foolhardy will now ven- 
ture, and which none can maintain. Every inquiry, 
therefore, as to the propriety and greatness of Mr. 
Webster’s course in that negotiation must come 
back to this: Shall a statesman, who can with 
perfect honor save his country from a war by nego- 
tiation, exercise his whole power to that end, or 
shall he assume that war is a result of no impor- 
tance compared with the gratification of a false pat- 
riotism and an exaggerated sense of the value of 
what is immediately in dispute’ The world, the 
Christian world, has but one answer to give to such 
a question. It has given this answer to Mr. Web- 
ster—an answer which he cannot mistake, and 
which the malice of envy and detraction can never 
take away. 

Whatever the future may have in store for us, 
whoever may be entrusted with power, the people 
of these United States have witnessed one great ex- 
ample of peace honorably preserved from the haz- 
ards created by previous mismanagement. Few 
men, probably, are aware how great those hazards 
were. But they passed away. eggs py a 
commerce rolled its treasures of sea and d 


enterprise. The ship sailed on, the loom remained 
active on every stream, on every hill- 
side and in every valley not still. The har- 
vest was gathered ; the pulsations that beat along 
every artery in the life of trade, through a great 
land of production and consumption, were undis- 
turbed. The quivering fibres of domestic life and 
love, throughout millions of homes, were torn by no 
anguish of “ war’s alarums,’’ no news of the slain 
and wounded on deck or field. Peace, with its 
countless blessings and its anthems ‘of thanksgiv- 
ing, remained upon the earth. How came it to be 
so? 


Then and there, in the city of Washington, Anno 
Domini 1842, in the heats of a southern summer, 
an earnest man, of deep wisdom and vast capacit 
for labor, held the peace of his country in his row | 
It could not but be known to him, that a failure in 
the undertaking would be followed by a war begun 
ee ge if it should end with what may be 
led success. It could not but be known to him 
that his country looked to him for an issue out of a 
lexing and hazardous business, that should save 
bo its interests and its honor. He could not but 
feel that the civilized world looked with interest on 
his position, and would hold America and him to a 
solemn account for the opportunities before him. 
What anxious nights, what laborious days were 
his; he who runs may read in the results that have 
since come forth. Never found unequal to any part 
in human affairs, the secretary was equal to him- 
self; and he who seeks to detract from the merit 
of that great deed, seeks his country’s dishonor, 
and will be sure to accomplish his own infamy. 

While the American negotiator aimed at the 
preservation of peace, he preserved the country in 
an attitude of the utmost dignity. Nothing is more 
striking throughout the whole correspondence, than 
the American tone, temper, and feeling, that per- 
vade Mr. Webster's discussions. By no diploma- 
tist, at home or abroad, have American rights been 
upheld with a firmer hand, and by none have they 
been further advanced. Would that it were in our 

wer, through the length and breadth of this broad 
and, to go into every honest man’s dwelling, where 
such documents seldom penetrate, and there sit 
down to show how safe the national honor was, in 
the hands of Daniel Webster. Those who have 
heard him reviled for making a treaty about boun- 
dary, are they aware that against the greatest mar- 
itime power in the world, he has maintained our 
rights, with a spirit and a force which will cause 
them to be respected as they have never been 
before ' 

The law of nations has made great progress 
within the last fifty years; but in the treaty of 
Washington and in the correspondence connected 
therewith, it advanced further than it had during 
the whole of the fifty years that preceded. We 
ean make this apparent by a very few remarks. 

It is not to be denied that the true scope and ten- 
dency of the law of nations consist in promoting 
and securing the national oo of every 
separate people on the globe. It is also not to be 
denied, that while the policy and measures of Eng- 
land have, in some cases of intervention and the 
like, proceeded upon and enforced this great lead- 
ing Ghject of the Christian States, her policy and 
measures have in other instances trenched upon the 
independence of other powers, and tended to its 
exclusion, as a principle, from the system of public 
law. Some of the most remarkable cases in which 
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this has occurred, have been those which spring 
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from the great propensity of England to give the 
utmost force and extension to her own municipal 
law. A citizen of the world, looking calmly upon 
English diplomacy and English jurisprudence, in 
some features, would be likely to infer that the law 
of England, by some peculiar power, is able to oper- 
ate proprio migore further than the municipal codes 
of other countries; and that it can even override, 
by its own eminent virtue, in case of conflict, any 
other system of law, in any place where the conflict 
may occur. But it would be manifest to such an 
observer, that however delicately such a pretension 
may be exercised, however magnanimous and high- 
principled the power that puts it forth, the doctrine 
is utterly inconsistent with the equality and inde- 
pendence of nations—that great millennial state, to 
which the public law ought to be made to tend. 
Two instances of this pretension on the part of Eng- 
land have been quite remarkable. The one is, the 
English doctrine of impressment, founded on the 
idea that a British subject owes perpetual allegiance 
to the British crown, which may claim his services 
in war wherever he may be found, and therefore, it 
was said, a British officer may enter an American 
ship, carrying with him this principle of British law, 
to search for and remove British subjects. All this 
implies the notion that the municipal few’ of England 
can operate in the territory of another nation. The 
other instance is the English doctrine, more recently 

romulgated, that slaves, the property of an Amer- 
ican citizen of a slaveholding state, on board a ves- 
sel driven by stress of weather into a British port, 
there become free, because the municipal law of 
England does not tolerate slavery. This again 
involves the notion that the municipal law of Eng- 
lond, in a British port, enters such a vessel and 
governs the relations of those on board, to the exclu- 
sion of the municipal law of their own country, a 
part of which, by the law of nations, such vessel 
actually is. 

Now, it is in no boastful or triumphant spirit, 
but with that satisfaction which springs from the 
belief that mankind are to be benefited by the 
result, that we say, that Mr. Webster met and 
abolished these pretensions. He has abolished 
them, so far as America is concerned, inasmuch as 
they cannot hereafter be advanced and acted upon, 
without giving cause for war, which the civilized 
world will henceforth hold to be just. Mr. Webster 
displayed the true grounds of national equality and 
independenc, pointed out the just hmitations to the 
foree of municipal law, and made declarations, 
which cast the responsibility of war arising from 
any of these causes of offence upon those who shall 
give the offence. The probability of such wars is 
therefore vastly lessened, and the principle of 
national equality and independence is advanced to a 
stage which it had not reached before. When the 
secretary threw out the broad banner of that decla- 
ration, which is to float hereafter over every Amer- 
ican vessel that shall be found upon the sea, he 


| Made it certain to England, that her extreme doc- 


trines about the force of English law cannot here- 
after be practised, in international relations, with- 
out the peril and the responsibility of wars, in which 
the sympathies and the judgments of mankind will 
be against her.* 


*“ In every regularly documented American merchant 
vessel, the crew who navigate it will find their protection 
in the flag which is over them.”—Mr. Webster to Lord 
Ashburton, Aug. 8, 1842. 
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With the same bold and acute discrimination, 
Mr. Webster seized the prominent facts in the case 
of the Caroline, and at once extracted the real cause 
for complaint which we had against England. He 
made it manifest that a violation of our soil and ter- 
ritory had been committed, which could not be jus- 
tified by any inquiry into the lawfulness or unlaw- 
fulness of the employment in which the Caroline 
had been engaged. This view of the case he had 
the satisfaction of seeing admitted, upon his reason- 
ing, by the British envoy, who made for the act 
all the apology which the case required. In this 
admission, that most important principle, the sanctity 
of soil and territory, was fully established ; and it 
was established too in a case in which our own citi- 
zéns had given very high provocation for the act 
that was complained of. 

We have not space to pursue the reflection, how 
important to the peace of the world is the establish- 
ment of the doctrine of equality and independence 
between nations. Nothing can be a more fruitful 
source of wars and conquest and universal dominion, 
as all history shows, than the absence of that doc- 
trine from the practice of nations in their relations 
with each other; and in nothing can mankind be 
greater gainers, than in the negotiations between 
powerful states, in which that doctrine is made the 
leading idea on which the merits of all complaints 
and controversies are made to turn. It is quite true, 
that this doctrine may not have been likely to be 
denied in terms, for a long time; but there have 
been practices and objects of national policy which 
have been virtually a denial of it, and it concerns 
the great purposes of the law of nations that they 
should be stayed. To this end, our illustrious 
countryman has been a great contributor, in a man- 
ner which will carry his name and fame to the 
remotest ages, in which that sublime code shall con- 
tinue to govern the interests of mankind. 

We have thus only sought, at this time, to seize 
upon a few bold points of Mr. Webster’s public 
career. We have not attempted to enter into the 
great nature of his oratory, his masterly legal 
acquirements and forensic eloquence, his high states- 
manship and peculiar qualifications for diplomatic 
station, or any of the chief qualities of his mind and 
character. These will make the subject of a future 
paper, when a greater remove from late causes of 
irritation, will allow a greater freedom and dignity 
of discussion. 





SONNET. 


I morize the ladies. They are fairies 
That spiritualize this earth of ours ; 
From heavenly hotbeds, most delightful flowers, 
Or choice cream-cheeses from celestial dairies. 
. But learning, in its barbarous seminaries, 

Gives the dear creatures many wretched hours, 
And on their gossamer intellects sternly showers 
Science, with all its horrid accessaries. 
Now, seriously, the only things, I think, 
In which young ladies should instructed be, 
Are stocking-mending, love, and cookery— 
Accomplishments that very soon will sink, 
Since F'luxions, now, and Sanscrit conversation 
Always form. part of female education. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Orrice or THE Livine Acer, 
165 Tremont Sr., Boston. 


Tue Readers of the Living Age are respectfully 
informed, that beginning with this, the first number 
of 1847, Mr. Littell has taken upon himself (with the 
necessary assistance) the office of Publisher, in ad- 
dition to that of Editor. He has for an office the 
place from which we date, long known as * Central 
Ifall.”’ In a fortnight the carpenters will have put 
it in order, after which we shall be glad to see any | 
of you who may be sufficiently interested in on 
labors io give us the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance, 

The growth of the Living Age has been entirely 
spontaneous. The proprietor has resided several 
iniles from Bostoa, visiting that city only once or 
twice a weck, and having no right to act in the 
publishing department, which has been left, under 
contract, entirely in the hands of booksellers whose 
interest was ouly temporary, and who could not, of 
course, be expected to expend so much of either 
time or money, to promote the success of the work, 
as the owner desired. He has, therefore, availed 
himself of the option of making a change at the 
end of 1846, and hopes that his greater stake in 
the work, and his greater affection for it, may 
more than make up for any disadvantages under 
which he may labor. 

Great attention will be given to orders; and it is 
requested that any irregularities may be immedi- 
ately reported to us. If they arise in our office we 
promise to remove them, and if they arise in any 
other, we will endeavor to do so. We cannot, 
however, be responsible for the regular transmission 
of the work, unless where it is supplied directly 
from the office of publication. 

We desire, so far as we can, to induce each of 
our readers to help us in extending our circulation 
among their neighbors. And although we hope 
that you will feel that in doing this, you would 
benefit them; yet, as we should be benefited at the 
same time, we shall be glad to pay a liberal com- 
mission for all additional orders which may be sent 
to us. 

Mrs. Gore’s novel, Temptation and Atonement, 
will ina few days be issued ina separate form, 
price 124 cents. Next week we shall begin a new 
work by the same author, The Next of Kin, a very 
interesting romance, and shall publish that also sep- 
arately, when completed. Orders for either work 
may be sent to our office, or to any booksellers. 
By-and-by Miss Robinson Crusoe will make a 
volume. St. Giles and St. James will be issued 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have often received requests which we could 
not grant without consent of the publishers ; and 
the necessity of consulting them has so far awed 
us, that we have not lately indulged in the pleasure 
of communicating directly with our readers. This 
pronunciamento alters entirely the form of govern- 
ment ; abolishes our congress, and makes us an 
absolute democracy, in which the cabinet is always 
‘a unit.”” We trust that in leaving the matter 
entirely in your hands, there will be no difficulty in 
re to ‘* supplies.”’ 

aving said so much of ourself, we have little 
room for anything else, but wish to say a word 
about the article on Slave-grown Sugar, which 
some rash people may otherwise pass over without 
reading. It is a very important article, giving a 
clear history of the whole subject, and advocating 
with great power, some opinions of the past, and 
some plans for the future, which are deserving of 
serious attention, for they are like to prevail. 

There is a short article on Mr. Webster. It can- 
not be expected, perhaps, that a more complete 
biography should appear at present. We should 
be glad to publish facts in relation to any of our 
eminent public men. May we take the liberty of 
saying that in our opinion Mr. Webster has always 
seen more clearly than the party to which he be- 
longs, (and which we often vote with,) the true pol- 
icy of the country—and the policy which would 
have caused its advocates to be successful. As 
illustrating this remark, we may mention his con- 
tinuance in office under Mr. Tyler, which enabled 
him to settle the north-eastern boundary question ; 
his opinion upon the question of a National Bank, 
which was not followed by his party, which there- 
fore quarrelled with the President, and was for the 
time defeated ; and his desire rather to establish a 
settled tariff, than high protective duties. For the 
interest of the manufacturers, we hope they will 
not suffer this question to become a party one—for 
if they do, it will ere long be maintained that direct 
taxation is the best way of raising revenue; and 
this opinion may be supported by many persons in 
the Northern States, who are grieved that the South 
should have the political power in the House of 
Representatives, without the equivalent taxation 
which originally formed a part of the compromise. 
We should rather, were we of counsel for the man- 
ufacturing interest, endeavor to make the present 
tariff better, than attempt to repeal it, Returning 
to Mr. Webster; we have more confidence in the 
soundness of his judgment, in cases where he fol- 
lows his own opinions, than where he advocates 
doctrines which party leaders have agreed upon. 
He should belong to no sect, but to the whole 
nation. 





for us by Messrs. Redding & Co., Boston, as soon 
as completed. 





The Livixe Ace is published every Saturday, by E. 
Latrect & Co., at No. 165 Tremont St., Boston. 
Price 12 cents a number, or six dollars a year in advance. 
Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. To insure regularity in mail- 
ing the work, remittances and orders should be addressed 
to the office of publication as above. 

Twenty dollars will pay for 4 copies for a year. 
Comp.ete sets to the end of 1846, making eleven 





large volumes, are for sale, neatly bound in cloth, for | incur either risk or expense in the collection of debts 


twenty dollars, or two dollars each for separate volumes. 
Any numbers may be had at 124 cents. 

Acencies.—The publishers are desirous of making 
| arrangements in all parts of North America, for increns- 
| ing the circulation of this work—and for doing this « 
liberal commission will be allowed to gentlemen who will 
interest themselves in the business. But it must be un- 
derstood that in all cases payment in advance is expected. 
The price of the work is so low that we cannot afford tw 
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